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ecent weeks have seen Christopher Lee's public profile 
at its highest level in yehrs. Interviews for The Daily 
The Daily Express and The Daily Telegraph have 
complemented several televisidfl chat show appearance^ as 
part of his publicity lour to prombte the launch of the 
widescreen Dracula Prince of Darkness. Of all his recent 
appearances, perhaps the most illuminating was his presence 
on Radio 4's Desert Island Discs.lkis chosen recordings ali 
comprised his favourite opera ("itl in the blood") and 
familiar anecdotes jostled with a few surprises. It was 
especially encouraging to hear the way he embraced the 
perhaps inevitable way Hammer dominated conversation. 

Unusually for Deserf Island Discs, Christopher was given 
the chance to discuss some of his favourite films as well. On 
the horror genre particularly, he had some very strong 
opinions: "The two most frightening films I’ve seen was one 
where you saw nothing - Rosemary’s Baby, a brilliant, 
terrifying film - and Alien, where you did see something that 
was so unexpected - the alien out of the stomach - that it 
really did shake me.” 

At Hammer Horror our budget won’t even stretch to an 
imaginary desert island, but a new feature on page 5 will 
nevertheless provide a chance to sing the praises of some 
favourite flicks. Over the coming months we’ll be inviting 
various people to talk about their top ten - the first chart 
has already caused a few raised eyebrows. 

Sadly, in this issue we say goodbye to a man we t^w 
Christopher Lee had enormous respect for. Len Harris, 
Hammer’s camera operator for some of their very finest 
films, recently passed away. 1 was lucky enough to spend 
some time with Len earlier this year and, despite his clearly 
failing health, the enthusiasm that helped make those films 
so special clearly shone through. He is sadly missed. 
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remembers the cameraman who brought 
a unique touch to some of Hammer's most beautifully 
photographed films. 

first met vctcnin Ciimern operator Len Harris at the 1985 Hammer 
International Film Convention and, if first impressions arc anything to 
go by, he came across immediately as a warm, jovial chap who just loved 
to talk about his work. The last time I saw him was at Peter Cushing’s 
memorial service on 12th lanuary this year. Despite suffering from the 
after-effects of his recent stroke, he was still very much alert and I swear 
Tve never .seen anyone move so fast as he did when I inadvertently picked 
up his pint instead of mine in the pub later! On Tuesday 14th February he 
was rushed into the Middlesex Ho.spiial where, after an emergency 
operation, his condition deteriorated and he sadly passed away on the 
evening of Tuesday 2 1st February. 

Len Harris was born in Brondesbury Park, near London, in May 1916 
and became Hammer’s principal camera operator from Mantrap in 1952 to 
The Phantom of the Opera in 1961. He was with the company when they 
first ploughed into horror with The Quatermass Xperiment in 1955. Two 
other science-fiction shockers soon followed in X the Unknown in 1956 
and Quuterniflss 2 in 1957. The first of these became his worst experience 
at Hammer due to a combination of location shooting in adverse weather 
conditions and problems with director Leslie Norman. Next came 
Hammer's breakthrough into colour Gothic horror with The Curse of 
Frankenstein and Len was forever telling his lovely story of how one day 
he was being driven back from location by Tony Hinds who told him of 
Hammer's plans to produce a Frankenstein film as a black and white 
quickie with a three-week shooting schedule! Thankfully things turned out 
differently. Len s work excelled from the .start and the head projectionist at 
the Warner Theatre commented that Curse was one of the sharpest prints 
they had seen in years. 

Len worked on all the other Terence Fisher classics of the golden era; 
Dructild. The Revenue of Frankenstein. The Hound of the Baskervilles. The 
Man Who Could Cheat Death, The Mummy, The 7\vo Faces of Dr. Jekyll. 

The Brides of Dracula. The Curse of the Werewolf and his last film under 
contract to Hammer. The Phantom of the Opera. He also worked on the 
costume adventures. The Pirates of Blood River and Captain Clegg 
(coincidentally Len had actually worked on the earlier 1937 Gainsborough 
version - Dr Syn which starred George Arliss). Len briefly returned to 
Hammer on two occasions - with the second unit on The Reptile (1965) 
and Quolermuss and the Pit ( 1967). 

A charming, sincere man and a master of his craft, he will always be 
remembered for his illuminating little stories, many of which he resonated 
with gratifying regularity. He leaves behind him a legion of friends, many 
of whom adopted' him in his latter years. 

lust one example of his genius behind the camera - at the beginning of 
The ffou/id of the Baskervilles. the camera tracks up to a window at 

Baskerville Hall and a 
man suddenly crashes 
through it into the 
moat below. This 
scene was shot in the 
dark, and when the 
stunt man was thrown 
through the window 
Len was temporarily 
blinded by the bright 
lights from within. 
Despite this he caught 
the action perfectly 
first time. This was 
one of Len’s key 
, attributes - he always 

. ’ prided himself that he 

could follow action 
scenes very well and 
not lose the actors. 
Remember that next 

Hame' norm writer Keith Duaiey with ihe idle Len Hams at a Hammer International 

Fan Club Comendon. Photo ©Keith Dudley. camcorder . . . 






The Prowse Projects 


I t's been some years since I was Dave Prowse’s 
press officer - since his Star Wars years as Darth 
Vader in fact. In discussions I’d been having with 
Caroline Munro and her husband, filmmaker 
George Dugdale, Dave’s name had cropped up. He 
was considering turning the basement of his North 
London fitness centre into ‘the Hammer Crypt’ - an 
interesting setting for a television series in which 
Caroline would present themes around the sci-fi 
and horror genres. 

Dave also runs Hammer House of Horror 
Marketing Ltd with Gary Wilson of renowned model 
company Creatures Unlimited. The pair hope that 
their upcoming merchandise will cover everything 
from computer games to breakfast cereals. The first 
venture is already in preparation - a series of 
model kits starting with Oliver Reed in The Curse of 
the Werewolf, Christopher Lee as Dracula and Dave 
as the monster from hell. 

Dave’s literary agent in America is working on 
four book projects for him: one his autobiography 
and three others he is co-writing. They include an 
anthology on Hammer, a celebrity cookbook and a 
book on movie trivia. Dave’s autobiography will 
include accounts of the Green Cross Code Man era, 
his various television roles and sizable sections 
about his success with Hammer and the Star Wars 
series. 

Cult American film director Russ Meyer (above 
left), who was in London for a major retrospective 
of his films at the National Film Theatre, recently 
met up with Dave. They have been friends ever 
since Dave appeared in Slaves and they usually get 
together when Meyer visits the capital. 
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Horror Publications 

F or Hammer enthusiasts seeking information 
on magazines and fanzines which feature 
photographs or articles about the company, 
look no further: Magazines of the Movies, 
Collectors' Guide to Film Magazines and 
Fanzines is an invaluable source. First 
published by Ray Stewart in 1989, the fifth 
issue, covering 1993-4, is now available and 
contains a cornucopia of information on film 
magazines from around the world. The main 
feature profiles the highly collectable British 
Monster Mag. Another feature covers Modern 
Monsters, an American magazine from the 
sixties. There is also a lengthy article on UK 
horror fanzines by Glyn Williams while Jon 
Older has written a fascinating article about 
Forrest Ackerman's notable famous Monsters 
of Filmland. Well worth hunting out. 

Christopher Lee’s 
Cause Celebre 

B ravo, the satellite television station, will be 
running a season of Christopher Lee films 
throughout May which will include some of his 
most memorable British horror classics. The 
season coincides with the imminent release of 
Lumiere Video’s classic Hammer Horror, 
Raspuf/n the Mad Monk as well as Christopher 
Lee's 73rd birthday on May 27th. 

May 3, 10pm The Face of Fu Manchu 
May 4, 1 0pm Rasputin the Mad Monk 
May 10, lOpm The Brides of Fu Manchu 



May 11, 10pm 

Theatre of Death 

May 17, 10pm 

The Vengeance of Fu Manchu 

May 18, 10pm 

Circus of Fear 

May 24, 10pm 

The Blood ofFu Manchu 

May 25, 10pm 

I, Monster 

May 31, 10pm 

The Castle of Fu Manchu 



1. 

This was the first Hammer Frankenstein film 1 ever saw. and I 
could write a book about the things that make it my favourite. 
The main reasons are the entrance of Peter Cushing and. of 
course, the completely ovcr-thc-top brain transplant. This one 
film hooked me on Hammer and the rest is history. 

2. 

Probably one of the few Hammer films that succeeded in taking 
a classic story and turning it on its head. The beginning, where 
Ralph Bates stalks a young prostitute through the dimly-lit 
London street, is the highlight of the film. 

3. 

Although disliked by just about everybody, including some 
Hammer fans, this has the best beginning and ending in any of 
the Hammer Dracula films, and for that reason alone it is on my 
list. 

4. 

This was a great slant on the vampire myth. The thing 1 like 
about Vampire Circus is the great story and the performance of 
the young Anthony Corlan as Emil. 

5. 

Even today, Kronos is way ahead of its time - it's basically a 
comic strip tale which 1 love. 

6 . 

It was 9.30 on a Monday night - a night before 1 was due to go 
to school! I was just about to witness the first film that would 
scare the life out of me, and for this memory Quafermass and 
the Pit deserves to be on my list. 

7. 

One of Hammer’s mini-Hitchcocks! This film has more twists 
and turns than the average showground ride. Even if played at a 
cinema today this film would hold an audience. 

8. 

An interesting variation on the mummy story brings this Bram 
Stoker novel to life. The special effects are good and the acting 
is top notch but I can't help think of how the film might have 
been if Peter Cushing hadn’t pulled out. 

9. 

It took two viewings before 1 accepted this as a classic. It differs 
from most other Dracula films in the series as it reverts back to 
scenes from the original novel. I particularly liked the make-up 
for Chris Lee. 

10. 

Not a Hammer horror as such, but with a storyline as strong as 
this and a cast which complements it you have one great film. 1 
rate this as Peter Cushing’s finest performance for Hammer and 
recommend it to anyone who hasn’t seen it yet. 
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S end your letters to: 

Satanic Writes, 
Hammer Horror, 

Marvel Comics Ltd., 
Arundel House, 

13/15 Arundel Street, 
London WC2R 3DX. 

Letters may be edited for reasons 
of space and clarity. Full addresses 
will only be printed if specially 
requested. 



I was very impressed with your Hammer Horror 
Collectors' Special - particularly with your illustration 
on page 28 of one of the original front-of-house stills 
from The Phantom of the Opera. I last saw the still in 
the display case outside the Essoldo in Stoke, when I 
went to see the film there in August 1962. 

As many film fans collect front-of-house stills sets, 
particularly those from Hammer films, may 1 make 
the suggestion that in each consecutive issue you 
publish a set of front-of-house pictures from a 
different film (there were eight stills in each set 
supplied by the National Screen Service). 

One other comment I would like to make is con- 
cerning your remark that “The Phantom of the Opera 
was a notorious box-office flop.” I can only speak for 
my own area of Stoke-on-Trent, but the double-bill 
programme of The Phantom of the Opera and Captain 
Clegg was well-received here, and widely shown in 
many of the cinemas across the area. 1 have always 
regarded this programme as much a part of the 
summer of 1962 as Cliff Richard or Helen Shapiro. 
The Phantom of the Opera is available on video and 
is part of my collection, but I wish some video 
company would issue Captain Clegg, if only as a 
tribute to the wonderful Peter Cushing. 

David Rayner, 
Honeywall, 
$toke-on-Treni 


Front-of-house stills rank amongst some of the most 
highly sought-a^er Hammer collectables and tracking 
them down is no mean feat. Where we have access to 
them, as we had for Dracuia Prince of Darkness in 
issue 2, we’ll endeavour to print the full set through- 
out the magazine. In this issue, however, we opted to 
predominantly use German and French front-of-house 
stills to illustrate The Mummy’s Shroud section 
simply because we felt they were better quality. Very 
often, British front-of-house sets from the fifties, 
sixties and even early seventies were garishly coloured 
black-and-white photographs which, while ho/ding a 
certain charm, are sometimes quite painfui to look at. 
Quite why National Screen opted to colour black-and 



white stills in preference to reproducing colour 
photographs is something of a mystery - legend has 
it that the photographic /ahoratories at Elstree simply 
. couldn't process colour stills. Does anyone know any 
better^ 

On page 25 of the Hammer Horror Collectors' Special 
it says “The composer of The IVo Faces (of Dr. 
lekyll], Monty Norman, is similarly best known for 
his Bond contribution - the score of Dr. No. He’s 
usually credited with writing the famous 007 
'dang-diddle-dang-dang' theme; John Barry’s in point 
of fact." 

Monty Norman is usually credited for writing the 
James Bond theme because he wrote it and John 
Barry only orchestrated it. The arrangement used in 
the film was played by the John Barry Seven, 
although the arrangement heard in the film's trailer 
was Monty Norman’s. For the rest of the film’s music 
Monty Norman’s score was orchestrated by TV theme 
composer Burt Rhodes and conducted by Corry On 
composer Eric Rogers. 

In 1961, Monty Norman wrote the music and 
lyrics for a West End musical called Belle, which was 
co-written by Wolf Mankowitz who wrote the 
screenplay for The Two Faces of Dr. Jekyll. 

Alan M Dewar, 
Clacks, 
Scotland 

When compiling the original feature on The 1\vo 
Faces of Dr. Jekyll last year, we trusted our original 
reference sources, but are glad the record has now 
been set straight. 

Last year 1 picked up a copy of the Hammer Horror 
Collectors’ Special, which I greatly enjoyed. At first 
glance I wondered what a magazine devoted to 
Hammer films could offer me because 1 thought I 
knew a fair deal about them. Way back in the seven- 
ties I bought the House of Hammer magazine and 
thought that would be the last word on the subject. 

To be perfectly honest the only Hammer film I saw 
at the cinema was To the Devil ... a Daughter. Back ' 
then 1 didn’t have much respect for Hammer films, 
preferring the old Universal classics which were 
getting shown on television. However, as time went 
by 1 slowly got bored with the likes of Karloff, Lugosi 
and Chaney Jr. and, looking for better things to 
watch in the horror genre, I discovered the Hammer 
films I’d passed by in my younger days. 

The first issue of Hammer Horror was very 
promising, although I must admit that Gothic was a 
film 1 watched over Christmas and couldn’t make 
sense of at all. 

Howard T Pell, 
Keighley, 

West Yorkshire 

After the magnificent Collectors’ Special, I wondered 
(with some anxiety) how you would develop a 
monthly magazine. 

However, 1 found your first issue thoroughly enter- 
taining. It was well-researched, with all the facts and 
opinions laid out in a lively tone. I was also glad to 
see that Hammer Horror indulges in the same 
luxurious colour and opulence as its subject matter. 

Only two things I’d like to quibble over: the 
choice of Gothic for an appraisal (surely Blood of the 
Vampire, The Trollenberg Terror or Murder by Decree 
would have been more appropriate choices), and 
also remarks by both Hazel Court and Robert 
Urquhart as to the state of the modern horror genre. 

I find it ironic that these intelligent actors did not 
see that their views were mirrored by the press’s 
response to The Curse of fronfeenstein some forty-odd 



years earlier! 

Nevertheless, Hammer Horror is an 
amazing mag, and I wish you great success 
with it in the future. 

Mike Paines, 
Southsea, 
Hants 

As a British horror film, we felt that Gothic 
was fair game to cover in the magazine - (he 
Mary Shelley llnh made it ideal to pair with 
Hammer's The Curse of Frankenstein. Blood of 
the Vampire. The Trollenberg Terror and 
Murder by Decree are also important films 
with admittedly more direct links to Hammer. 
We'll be looking at them all in due course. 

Why oh why do some of the people who 
decide on bringing Hammer films out on 
video not take due care as to their quality or 
contents? Too often we gel edited American 
prints instead of the unblemished British 
originals. After all, these films were British in 
the first place. 

For example, the last time The Plague of 
the Zombies was released the tape featured 
the American version with the re-arranged 
prologue and titles. For me it lost a lot of its 
original effect. 

Please take stock and show these films as 
they were meant to be seen. 

Alan Hamilton, 
Glasgow, 
Scotland 

Censorship is something we've touched upon in 
Issue 2, and will look at In greater depth when 
we cover The Curse of the Werewolf in Issue 
6, on sale in July. In the meantime, we can but 
hope that Issuing uncut originals (such as the 
BBC's superb print of Taste the Blood of 
Dracula) will become more important to video 
distributors. 

Congratulations on the excellent Hammer 
Horror. It is, without doubt, one of the finest 
magazines of its type to emerge for many 
years. Everything from the writing to the 
superb graphic layout of the pages are 
first-rate, 

r The groundbreaking depth of the research 
was extraordinary and I’m sure it will be a 
great success with collectors and enthusiasts 
alike. 1 personally much enjoyed seeing the 
multitude of black-and-white and colour 
stills, many for the first time. 

The one noticeable omission, however, is a 
page listing some possible accompanying 
merchandise, such as posters and calendars, 
a tee-shirt or a mug. Fans and collectors can 
of course pick up ropey, unlicensed, badly 
laser-copied items at various movie fairs, but 
it's not quite the same as having a crisp, first 
generation and fully authorised poster or set 
of photographs featuring some of Hammer’s 
finest moments. 

1 appreciate it is still early days, but 1 hope 
there will soon be such items for sale - I'm 
sure there could be a very lucrative market, 
both here and in the US alike. 

In the meantime, thanks again for provid- 
ing such a fine publication and may I wish 
you and the magazine continued success. 

Ian Price, 
Warminster, 
Wiltshire 



It is early days for other Hammer merchan- 
dise, but various plans are afoot which will 
hopefully see fruition later in the year. One of 
the most exciting of these /brthcoming 
products will be Hammer House of Horror 
Marketing’s werewolf felt, as seen in Issue 2. 
More news on this later in the year. 


As you seem to have the backing and 
blessing of Roy Skeggs, I look forward with 
anticipation to in-depth reports on Hammer 
classics of the past, and hopefully exclusive 
news and photographs from the new 
generation of films from the company. 

In addition to the classic horror films, 1 
also hope to see further coverage of 
Hammer’s adaptation of the Quolermass 
serials. I have long been a fan of Nigel 
Kneale's most famous creation, and I hope 
my own collection of memorabilia will be 
enhanced through your pages. Possibly an 
interview with Mr Kneale himself could be 
arranged? Much of his work has gone unsung 
for many years, such as his seventies serial 
Beasts, and a detailed interview with one of 
the greats of British horror and science-fiction 
would be most welcome. 

Through the pages of your magazine, you 
have an ideal opportunity to chronicle the 
history of Hammer in the most complete and 
detailed way yet presented, and I wish you 
every success for the future. 

David Phillips, 
Ebbw Vale, 


August this year sees the fortieth anniversary 
of The Quatermass Xperiment’s original 
release. tVe’ll be marking the event by 
documenting the film’s production and talking 
to director Val Guest in Issue 7, on sale In 
August. 


I very much enjoyed and appreciated your 
Hammer Collectors’ Special issue as well as 
the first issue of Hammer Horror. 

In response to your invitation for opinions 
and suggestions for future articles, how about 
a feature on Valerie Leon, star of Blood from 
the Mummy’s Tomb (1971), as well as various 
other roles in British films and television 
productions in the late sixties and early sev- 
enties? I vaguely recall that the lady herself 
married in the mid-seventies, and possibly 
also retired at the same time as I cannot 
remember seeing her appear on the screen 
since. I am sure that others may be interested 
to know of any subsequent developments. 

With every good wish for your continued 
success of your publication and for the long 
awaited revival of Hammer films! 

Tony Beswick, 
Harborne, 
Birmingham 


Good news for Hammer glamour enthusiasts. 
In addition to our regular monthly issues, 
we’ll be publishing two further Collectors' 
Specials this year. Collectors' Special #2, on 
sale In July, will be entirely devoted to 
Hammer's most glamourous leading ladles and 
will feature a brief biography of Valerie Leon. 


Firstly I'd just like to say a big 'thanks’. Your 
magazine is just what I and other horror fans 
needed to sink our teeth into. I love all horror 


films but you just can’t beat the old classics 
and I'm sure that Peter Cushing is missed by 
horror fans worldwide. 

I would be grateful if you could print my 
address for anyone willing to correspond 
with me. 

Keep up the good work and well done. 

Louise Stanley, 
115 Cow Lane, 
Havercroft, 
Wakefield, 
West Yorkshire, 
WF4 2HH 


While we endeavour to interview as many 
people as possible from the films we concen- 
trate on each month, sometimes our efforts are 
In vain. However, shortly before we went to 
press we received the following note . . . 


Thank you for your letter, which has been 
forwarded to me in France where I spend 
quite a lot of time. Goodness - what a long 
time ago it was - Cloudburst - it must have 
been in the fifties. 


£/<ra&et/) Sellars 
in 1951 's 
Clojdburst, 


What I remember most about the film was 
being thrilled at the chance of playing 
opposite Robert Preston - an actor whose 
films I had long admired. Then there was the 
excitement of a completely new studio being 
developed from an ancient house and all the 
dramas we experienced with noise, which was 
difficult to control. Under the circumstances 1 
think the crew and company did wonderfully 
well and against ail od(^ and went on to 
develop a really fine studio. 

I don’t remember much of the last film. 

The Mummy’s Shroud. I have the feeling I was 
playing in the theatre at the same time but 1 
don't have the records here. I do remember 
dear Francis Searle being very supportive [on 
Cloudburst] - especially when 1 was run over 
in the pouring rain! 

They were happy days, remembered with 
pleasure - and they were pioneering days for 
the small studios. 

Elizabeth Sellars 
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C hristopher Lee's latest film 
sees him give one of the 
very finest performances of his 
career. Alan Barnes talks to 
producer Yoshi Nishio and 
director Justin Hardy about 
Mr Lee, the trials and 
tribulations of Independant 
filmmaking and a 
distinguished family 
tradition . . . 
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L et’s get this straight from the start: the soon-to-be-released 
A Feast at Midnight Is not a horror movie. A British-made 
comedy-drama, it tells the story of ten year old Magnus Gove’s 
escapades in an all-boys boarding school. In a bid to exercise a 
palate dulled by a puritanically healthy menu, he sets up an illicit 
feasting society - The Scoffers - and in doing so, incurs the wrath 
of the fearsome Latin master, Victor E Longfellow; better known as 
Raptor (VE L-oci-Raptor, after the dinosaur). 

"We wanted the school to be the scariest school in the world, and 
we wanted the Latin master to be the scariest master in the world, 
and we couldn’t think of anything more scary than having the Latin 
master played by Dracula,” says the film’s agreeable, empassionate 
director and co-writer Justin Hardy. Thus Christopher Lee was cast 
as Raptor, giving a towering performance that numbers among his 
very best. "I think it’s one of the most enchanting films I’ve ever 
been in,” said Lee in The Guardian interview that followed the film’s 
initial screening at November’s London Film Festival. "It's a magical 
picture. 1 loved it ... ” 

Starter 

F lashback to Los Angeles, October 1993, where Oxford graduate 
Justin - an award-winning writer/director of film shorts - 
re-acquainted himself with his old college friend, Yoshi Nishio, 
who’d recently graduated from the prestigious UCLA Independent 
Producers' Program with a short film, VVf/d Oats. Deciding that they 
were "in the wrong place to make movies”, the two ex-pats elected to 
return to Britain, determined to found a film production company 
under the terms of what they perceived as the under-used Business 
Expansion Scheme. The deadline for acceptance into the BES was 
31st December of that year. So, according to Justin, "we rushed over 
here with an idea to make a film set in a prep school. We wrote a 
story to be set in one location, with amateur child actors, the 
concept being that that was the only way we could think of making a 
film cheaply enough that we could keep it all contained.” 

The script, then entitled Sma/f Boys, was written by the pair over 
five weeks while rushing to-and-fro across the land, attempting to 
pull the practicalities of the proposed film together. Explains 
producer Yoshi, "Generally, in the business, we have this yardstick 
that a feature film script is 120 pages long, so we literally divided 
the number of pages that had to be written by the number of days 
w/had and worked out that we had to write five pages per day. And 
so, if we were on a motorway going to visit a school, to look for the 
location, or to find some kids, or on the way to go and see one of the 
actors, or on our way to see an investor about a 
possible Investment, whatever, the laptop 
computer went with us, and we just carried on 
writing - whether it was in a car on a motorway 
or in a tube, in a train, over lunch, in a pub, 
we just kept ourselves disciplined into doing 
five pages a day. Sometimes five pages would 
take us three hours, other times it would take 
us most of the day and night. But only by 
keeping that discipline were we able to finish 
the script on time, enabling us to then raise the 
money and go on from there.” 

Slowly, the component parts of the film 
began to fall into place. An eclectic and 
distinguished cast was assembled, led by 
Robert Hardy (no relation to the director) and 
the incomparable Mr Lee. "We went to see 
Christopher, and told him that there was 
basically no money in it, and he was reminded 
of twenty years before when my father [Robin] 
had gone to him and said, 'We want you to be 
in a little film called The Wicker Man, and 
there’s no money In It.’ TWo generations of 


Hardys he’s worked for for nothing ..." says Justin. The part would 
offer villain Raptor an opportunity to redeem himself before the 
closing credits - “ I think that’s part of the reason why he was keen 
to take it,” elaborates Justin. “I think that anti-heroes are always 
more interesting if you discover why it is that they are evil and allow 
them, at the end, to find redemption. The best film example that I 
can think of for that is Rutger Hauer in Blade Runner, who is an 
ultimately evil machine, but who at the end reveals why that is; he’s 
just afraid to die. We wanted to give Christopher something to get 
his teeth into." He grimaces at the knowing pun. "Boom, boom." 

Cinema veteran Edward Fox would be persuaded to make a brief 
cameo at the film’s climax; rising young stars Sam West (Tom 
Stoppard’s Arcadia, Howards End) and Lisa Faulkner (The Lover, and 
latterly Dangerfield) took 
other leading parts. 

With Lee’s name now 
firmly attached to the 
project, and a strong 
storyline taking shape, 

Yoshi and Justin could 
now begin to search for 
private investors to back 
the film. Many were 
found in one go. Justin: 

"we went to investment banks in the City on the day after they 
received their record 1993 bonuses, and we went onto the trading 
floors, and we stood up and told the story in public, and the traders 
came up and said, 'Okay, we’re interested in doing some casino 
money on this,’ and we said, 'We don’t really want the casino 
money, we’ll take it, but if you can give us some proper money, then 
we will make sure that the boys in the film are named after you.’ 

And sure enough, every single one went for the proper amount of 
money in order to have their names immortalised in the film. So 
when Christopher Lee stands there in the scene in which he hurls 
back the Thursday tests to them, each one of those names that’s 
quoted is the name of a particularly generous investor.” 

The company formed to bank the cheques was named Kwai River 
Productions PLC, in a conscious nod towards the David Lean film, 
suggesting bridges being built between East and West - although 
they're at pains to point out that no Japanese money was involved in 
A Feast at Midnight itself - and the last of the cheques was indeed 
banked on the last day of 1993, qualifying them for the BES. They’d 
successfully achieved their immediate aim; now they had to actually 
go out and get their film made. 

Putting together the crew and arranging to pay them for their 
efforts was a comparatively straightforward ahair. There were no 
royalties promised, just a flat, down-the-line £200 per week for the 
duration of the shoot. "We paid everybody a socialist wage. From 
Yoshi and myself to the runners, everyone was paid the same, and it 
was enough to enable everybody to come and live with us for the six 
weeks of shooting, and not get behind in their rent or their 
mortgage, but it certainly wasn’t going to make them rich. We didn’t 
go via the traditional routes of financing because we didn’t really 



“I think that anti-heroes are 
aiways more interesting if you 
discover why it is that they 
are evii and aliow them, at the 
end, to find redemption.” 
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believe that they would give it to us. Everybody was prepared to 
work on the film for the benefit that the film would bring them and - 
dare I say it, cheesily? - for the honour of being in a well-made film. 
And that was the only thing we could promise them . . 

The Main Course 

A fter viewing some 50 prep schools as prospective locations, the 
film was eventually shot in and around Hawtreys, the since 
defunct public school near Marlborough, Wiltshire, its five-week 
schedule (constrained by the Easter holidays) encompassing late 
March and early May of last year. Minor miracles were worked by 
production designer Christiane 
Ewing, who oversaw the conversion 
of the dining hall to iuross/c Park- 
style kitchens, and the gym's 
becoming a dormitory. The real 
dormitories, meanwhile, were 
occupied by schoolboys-turned- 
actors and crew. Justin was unfazed 
by the challenge of directing ten- 
year-old juveniles with absolutely no 
previous acting experience. “The 50 
boys were actually much easier than you’d expect them to be," he 
says. "Because they’re prep school boys, they’re very disciplined, 
and responded very well to directing. I literally herded them through 
the script. But also they're so much brighter than you’d expect them 
to be. They really understood the story, they really understood how 
to play it - it wasn’t as if 1 was asking them to play Hamlet, I was 
asking them to play themselves.” 

Cherubic star Freddie Findlay steals the show as Magnus, who 
they describe as having “the energy of 50 Tasmanian devils, and a 
natural talent in abundance that won the hearts of all who worked 
with him." However, young Stuart Hawley, playing surly bully 
Bathurst, encountered problems realising his portrayal: "He’s not at 
all a cruel boy; it was quite hard for him to see himself as the 
baddie, so I had to keep on telling him that, in fact, he was the hero 
of the school, and at the end of the film he remains the hero because 


little Magnus is expelled. But it was very hard that final day in 
which we had to have food thrown at him, and I had to shoot that in 
twenty different ways, so all day he had food thrown into his face, 
and I think he became quite distressed by that. What was very sweet 
was that it was Christopher who took the little boy away when he 
started to cry, and explained to him that for 230 odd films 
Christopher had had stakes rammed into his heart and had had - 
basically - people hurling food at him, and that, ultimately, is the 
role that the baddie has to play. 

“When it came to the end of the film, we had a little ceremony for 
all the boys that had been in it, and all the crew stood in the main 
hall of the school, holding candles, in two columns, and one-by-one 
the boys were led into the room and walked down the column of the 
crew, who applauded them, and they were given gifts. Then 
Christopher made a speech, in which he told all the boys that they 
had had an experience that would serve 
them for the rest of their lives, but he recom- 
mended that none of them should actually 
decide to go into acting as a full-time career, 
because it's a thankless task. However, he 
said. ‘If you do decide to go into it, then 1 
can only offer you my best wishes.’ And then 
he said, 'I’ve got a present, a gift for one 
particular little boy, who I was talking to on 
the day that food was being thrown at him, 
and he told me what his life ambition was, 
and it wasn’t to be an actor; it was to go into the SAS. I therefore 
hand over, as a gift from one baddie to another . . .’ and produced 
his own SAS tie, from the time he’d been in the SAS during the War. ^ 
And this little boy just burst into tears, and we all burst into tears. It " 
was such an extraordinary gift. I'll never forget that.” 

Afters 

K wai River’s next hurdle was to secure a distribution deal; a task. 

explains Yoshi. which they pulled off with characteristic aplomb. 
“Generally, a film is financed by a distributor so that they have 
product to put through their pipeline, so distribution is usually set 


"They really understood the stoiy, 
they really understood how to play 
it - it wasn’t as if I was asking 
them to play Hamlet, I was asking 
them to play themselves.” 
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before you’ve even begun. We didn’t have any of that, because we 
had private investors and when we got to the end of the shoot, we 
sat down and thought about who we would like to have distribute 
it.” They studied the previous campaigns and track records of 
various companies. “We thought that Entertainment Films would be 
the best people for it, so we just rang them up, said 'We've made 
this film, we’d like you to distribute it, and we’d like to show it to 
you exclusively now, before anyone else has a chance. And let’s see 
if we can make a deal.’ 

"They came to see the rough cut, which was about half-an-hour 
longer than the final film, had no music, had sound which hadn’t 
been re-recorded. It was a very nervous screening, but they came, 
said 'Thank you very much,’ and left, without saying any more than 
that - and we had an agreement the next day.” 

With post-production complete, overseen by the film’s indefatiga- 
ble production manager Perry Gibbs, the finished picture was ready 
to receive a preview as one of the star attractions of the annual 
London Film Festival; quite an event for the pair. Says Yoshi, “There 
is no feeling that beats the one when you’re actually in the 
auditorium . . . and there are 
six-hundred people there, focusing 
on and enjoying what’s effectively 
been your life for the last year.” And 
Justin: "It was an extraordinary 
feeling to have a packed cinema at 
the Odeon in Leicester Square which 
applauded three times within the 
film. Frankly, I think it’s a moment 
that film makers get quite rarely in 
their careers.” 

Some of the biggest cheers of the night were reserved for the little 
directorial in-references to other films; 0/iVer.' and in one 
unforgettable moment, the aforementioned /urass/c Park. Justin was 
pleased by the response. "We had always intended to try and make 
this archaic school system very contemporary. The /urassic Park 
references were an attempt to make it all very contemporary, that 
this crusty old dinosaur of a Latin master was seen in a very, very 
contemporary frame. We just knew that enough people would have 
seen Jurassic Parfe that we would be able to just hint at it and, sure 
enough, in the LFF audience, as soon as he comes to the porthole in 
the kitchen door and out pours the smoke from his mouth, you get 


this ripple of appreciation. Homages like that made the film more 
fun for us to make. And presumably, if it’s more fun for us to make 
it’ll be more fun for people to watch.” 

Uffee and Cigars 

T he accolades awarded the film-makers come not only from 
delighted audiences, but also from their industry peers. Quietly, 
Justin describes his father Robin’s feelings upon watching the film. 
“He’s proud, impressed, a little envious - as I've been of him for 
many years - and I think he feels that the recommendation that he 
made to Christopher, all those months before, was justifiable . . . 
When Christopher saw the film, there were tears in his eyes, [He] is 
genuinely moved by the film, 1 think. God knows, Christopher is a 
cult figure who has been under-used for many years, and 1 
personally think that he will be up for a BAFTA nomination for his 
role in this film. I think it’s absolutely 
the right time for someone like him to 
reappear, as far as the public’s 
concerned, in a film in which, as a 
veteran of the film industry, he’s 
supporting young British films with 
young, amateur actors, giving one of the 
performances of his life. I think that the 
public and the critics will reward that as 
a good time to hail him for having made 
more films than anyone else alive in the 
world, and for his massive contribution to the British film industry.” 

So, what does the future hold for Kwai River? Justin: "We intend 
to carry on making modest-budgeted films, which will be set in 
Britain and which will hopefully have International appeal. 
Contagion is the next thing on our books at the moment, which is a 
ghost story set in Edinburgh, and ...” There follows a long, 
lingering pause, laden with expectation, “in which there is a 
considerable role for Christopher Lee.” 

Cause for celebration, we think. 

A Feast at Midnight goes on general release from May. + 


“Christopher is a cult figure who 
has been under-used for many 
years, and I personally think that he 
will be up for a BAFTA nomination 
for his role in this film.” 
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YORKSHIRE 

TELEVISION 


Screenplay: Stephen Gallagher 
Director: Lawrence Gordon Clark 
Stars: Sophie Ward, Nigel Havers, Tom Plccln, 

T his first episode 
was luridly 
adapted from Peter 
James's novel, itself 
inspired by a series 
of bizarre accidents 
following a real-life 
seance friends of his 
had attended some 
thirty years 
previously. This eerie 
talc of Sophie Ward’s 
Frannie and her 
efforts to save 
herself and her 
Ouija-dabbling 
chums from the 
awful destinies revealed to them by their raising of centuries* 
dead Satanist Francis Halkin called for a number of visceral 
set-pieces: a man plunging down a lift shaft and punching 
bloodily through the roof of the elevator below; a cyclist's arm 
severed by a plummeting advertising hoarding: an especially 
gory hit-and-run. Set in London, many of the capital's exteriors 
were actually shot in Leeds. The rambling Halkin ancestral pile 
was Burton Agnes Hall, itself once apparently haunted by a 
put-out would-be inheritor: “Quite chilling,” recalls Nigel 
Havers. Much of the episode focuses on Havers’s screen son. 16 
year-old Tom Piccin, here making his debut: “I tried to play him 
as natural and normal, so when the scary part came up 1 played 
that normal so it was even more scary.” When it came round to 
shooting the pivotal seance, the cameraman confessed that in 12 
years' working he'd never known there to be a hair in the gate 
so often during the one scene . . . 



A lan Barnes provides an insight into television's iatest 
taies of the unexpected. 

Screenplay: Gfenn Chandler 
Director: Bob Mahoney 

Stars: Martin Clones, Serena Gordon, Rosemary Leach, 


N ot since the heyday of Hammer House of Horror has a tele- 
vision anthology gone all-out to give its audience the 
frights; to chill the marrow, freeze the blood and splash 
more than a little of the old claret about in the process. 
Until Yorkshire Television’s aptly-christened five-part 
Chiller, that is, currently airing on Thursday nights on ITV. "We 
wanted ideas that scratched the surface and looked beneath,” 
says series script editor Lizzie Taylor. “Drama that built up 
characters one could believe in and that the audience would 
want to follow as they discovered the truth of their situation for 
themselves. We were dealing in modern terror stories that had to 
sustain interest for that time without a twist in the tail. This was 
not The Tivilight Zone." Co-producer Lawrence Gordon Clark, 
together with Peter Lover, assembled a strong creative team. 
Clark also managed to renew his association with horror novelist 
Stephen Gallagher, helming both of his instalments, having 
previously directed the writer’s Chimera. "We found that when 
we were filming and anything went wrong, everyone said we 
were fated. ” he laughs. “If you’d believed in the curse of Chiller. 
you’d have been spooked all the time . . 



G lenn Taggart 
Chandler’s 
screenplay kicks off 
from a simple 
premise; that of a 
‘phantom 
pregnancy’, 
rendered as literal. 

"I spoke to a couple 
of women friends of 
mine and asked 
them about their 
experience of 
childbirth. It was 
useful to talk to 
them about the 
horrors of 

consulting the so-called medical experts. It was my idea to 
combine real-life horrors with supernatural ones,” says 
Chandler. Called upon to play the unfortunate Louise Knight 
was actress Serena Gordon, who found herself the centrepiece of 
a bizarre scene where her character goes through the motions of 
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actually giving birth with no baby inside. The scenes were 
filmed verite in a real operating-theatre, with real doctors 
present. "They were treating me as if I were actually giving 
birth." remembers Gordon, “so they kept yelling at me and 
throwing the oxygen mask around. 1 felt like 1 had given birth 
to an elephant . . .” 


Screenplay: Step/ien Gallagher 
Director: Lawrence Gordon Clark 
Stars: Phyllis Logan, John SImm, Paul Reynolds. 

think waking 
Jl up in the 
morning and 
looking in the 
mirror but not 
recognising who 
you are is much 
more frightening 
than seeing 
someone else,” 
says Stephen 
Gallagher. His 
script concerns 
Gary Kingston, a 
schizophrenic who 
inhabits an 
abandoned church, 
prone to visits from his murderous - maybe imaginary - friend. 
Michael. Paul Reynolds (Press Gartg. Let Him Have It) revelled 
in his role as Gary's demoniac alter-ego: 

“I loved wearing all his dark clothes, looking quite dark and 
moody disappearing into shadows and out again ... 1 liked 
filming in the church, as you could feel the history of the place. 
You wondered what had gone on before through the ages." Two 
churches were used in the production: the exteriors were in 
Leeds: the interiors, a deconsecrated derelict in Halifax. The 
bell-tower, however, had to be specially constructed, as did the 
crypt, Director Lawrence Gordon Clark wanted to keep everyone 
guessing throughout this segment. “It's almost the feel of Don't 
Look Now . . . This could be just a story of psychological 
disturbance, but we want viewers to constantly wonder what the 
characters they are following are really doing. There is that 
constant note of doubt." 


Screenplay: Anthony Horowlta 
Director: Bob Mahoney 

Stars; Peter Egan, Mel Martin, Miles Anderson, 

« ly ^ y stomach churned.” grimaces Mel Martin, recalling the 
iVI scene where she finds a huge turkey festering with nox- 
ious maggots. This wasn’t the only peril the indefatigable actress 
had to face in bringing to life Anthony Horowitz's heroine, 

Sophie Cramer; “The electric chandelier plunges down when 1 
am in the bath. 1 knew it was rigged and 1 trusted the produc- 
tion team but before it hit the water 1 think there was real fear 
in my eyes." Horowitz's haunted house was at Naburn. near 


York. "A nice 
family moves 
into a nice 
house. 

horrible things 
take place, 
then the whole 
concept is 
turned on its 
head. And 
then there’s 
another twist,” 
explains the 

writer. "I set out to put together everyday occurrences that had 
what could be argued was supernatural evidence. For example, 
noises suggest the house is haunted, then we see the writhing 
mass of maggots on the meat at a dinner party. Even something 
like a computer breaking down can be taken as evil in the right 
context." 


Screenplay: Anthony Horowitz 
Director: Roii Walker 

Stars: Kevin McNally, Maggie O'Neill, Don Warrington. 

N orthern 
hamlet 
Helsby is the 
setting for 
Horowitz’s 
second Chiller, 
where five 
children have 
fallen victim to 
serial killings 
seemingly 
linked to Celtic 
mythology. 

Director Rob 
Walker had to 
work closely 
with child actors 
when shooting: 

“That was interesting, because I had to create this school with a 
gang of children who are supernatural and terrorising a little 
kid. In just that sense it was like real life, an everyday bullying. 
But you also had that supernatural dimension, with children 
hell bent on evil," Playing local plod, DI Jack Taylor, Kevin 
McNally also had to work closely with the kids: “They were 
terrifying, both in their acting and their lunchtime behaviour. I 
think children and horror go together quite well ... 1 just dealt 
with them like 1 do my own children and they responded well.” 
Silsden. a village near 
Skipton, doubled as Helsby. 

The whole village turned 
out to view the proceedings, 
especially during the night 
shoots, but the school in the 
programme was actually a 
closed Victorian institution 
in Leeds. "What is 
interesting is that it is the 
close nature of the 
community that spreads this 
story.” remarks Lorraine 
Ashbourne, playing Susan 
Taylor. “When a crisis 
happens, such small towns 
and villages can become 
hysterical . . 
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S ome of the most spectacular scenes in Hammer's films 
were the handiwork of Eddie Powell. The veteran 
stunt co-ordinator talks to Alan Barnes about a career 
as a stuntman, actor and double for Christopher Lee . . . 



you go along, then you’re picked out to do certain things on the action 
side. Gradually, you build up. You watch other stuntmen doing things, 
learn from what they do, they learn from what you do. Now, it’s changed. 
You've got a lot of young fellows in the business. They have to complete 
quite hard qualifications which can take years to get. That’s a much 
better start. They've learned a hell of a lot from the old boys," 

He began his long-term association with Hammer as a result of a 
water-borne sequence he'd performed while working on a film provision- 
ally entitled The Death of Uncle George. “There was a make-up guy there, 
a lovely fellow. Roy Ashton, who said, ‘You'd make a marvellous double 
for Christopher Lee.’ I said. 'Who’s Christopher Lee?' ” Later, at a 
Hammer pre-production meeting, Eddie's name came up at Ashton's 
suggestion, beginning a regular series of engagements as Lee’s double 
that spanned well over two decades until 1982's Howf/ng // - Your Sister 
is a Werewolf, shot in Czechoslovakia. He has no memory of their first 
meeting, but they keep in touch to this day. Infamously, Eddie risked 
drowning when doubling the vampire’s watery demise in the 1965 
Dracula Prince of Darkness. In his own words, Eddie describes the 
incident. “That fake ice was very thick with scaffolding holding it up and 
of course they’ve got water underneath. The water comes right up to the 
underside of the fake ice. 1 knew I was going to have to go down and the 
thing was going to have to close like a lid behind me, so I had to have 
air. There was no gap - the water came right up - so I had an air cylinder 
down there, and a mouthpiece, so that I could swim down to it once I’d 
gone under and get air. When it came for 'Action!', this thing closed 
behind me . . . and of course it's pitch black. I can’t see a bloody thing! 
You can go into panic - there’s all this scaffolding all over the place and 
I’m stuck underneath there, feeling around these damn supports. 1 
eventually found the mouthpiece - by now I'm running out of air quite 


F or a man who’s been thumped, whacked, set alight, shot, 
exterminated, stabbed, staked, drowned, run over -not to 
mention falling to his doom more times than he can possibly 
remember - Eddie Powell seems surprisingly chipper. '‘I've 
always enjoyed the business," grins the lofty stunt artiste 
extraordinaire, looking far younger and fitter than his 
forty-seven-odd years in the action trade might suggest. ‘Tve 
had my breaks. Shoulders, slipped discs ..." 

Born in London in 1927, a life of derring-do beckoned 
when he volunteered for the Grenadier Guards in 1944, 
serving in Germany. Fancying himself as a despatch 
rider - “I'd never actually ridden a motorbike in 
my life before, but I thought it would be a good 
way of seeing a bit of Germany while I was out 
there," - he talked his way into a commission 
with only a smattering of technical knowledge 
and a short prior demonstration of the absolute 
basics. “I went to the despatch sheds ... and 
the 'corporal in charge of the bikes said. 'You're 
joining us, are you? Take that bike, there,’ 

So I switched on the petrol, flooded the 
carburettor, put the clutch in, put it in gear and 
off I went . . . then lost all control and went 
straight into a petrol pump, ended up on the 
ground. I'd only got about forty feet, I 
suppose! The corporal came across and said. 

'You can't ride, can you?' 1 said, ‘no,’ and he 
said. 'Come along then. I’ll show you,' and it 
went from there . , 

Demobbed, Eddie returned to England in 
1948. “I really wasn’t trained to do anything at 
all," he asserts. “My brother joe was already 
running Jock Easton’s Stunt Agency and I joined 
up with him. They had an office at Silver Place, in 
Soho. In those days you did a few stunts, a bit of 
crowd work - stuntmen weren’t really recognised as 
such." Although Eddie can't precisely recall his first 
film appearance - “God! You want me to go back a 
thousand years!" - he does have memories of an 
early job, working on a picture set in Madame 
TL/ssaud’s Chamber of Horrors. “I had to scramble 
around, people jumping on me . . . there were only 
about ten so-called stuntmen in those days. There 
wasn't all that much to do. You pick up things as 


left; Prem (Eddie Pot/ell) takes his revenge on Sir Basil (Andre Moiell) in The Mummy’s Shroud. 
Pi^t: Eddie doubling for Christopher lee 's Count Dracuta. 





Ctifistopher Lee sinks to a watery grave at the climax of Dracula Prince of Darttness t 
ftis stunt-(JouWe fdc/ie Powell took over for the final descent . . . 


'They had the idea of doing a commercial, ' sa>s Eddie. 

■/ nerer actually saw it ... I don 't ftnotv if they ever used it. ' 


fast. Then 1 heard 
thundering steps on top of 
this ‘ice’ ...” Eddie was soon pulled to safety. “You do stunts and 
you think you’ve thought of everything. 1 hadn't thought of complete 
darkness when the lid closed." 

Subsequently, Eddie doubled as Dracula on no fewer than six 
occasions - four with Lee. “I was always doing falls and things with 
Chris. Stakes going in, what-have-you . . . carrying actresses wherever. 
Quite nice, actually!” In 1973, he was called upon to stand in for Jack 
Palance's portrayal in Dan Curtis’s TV movie Dracula. Shot in the former 
Yugoslavia, he also had a small acting role. “I had to play a servant, with 
a bit of dialogue and I end up with Jack Palance actually killing me.” 
Afterwards, he said, “This is ridiculous. Here I am, playing Dracula killing 
Dracula ..." And in 1979, he worked with Frank Langella on John 
Badham's version. Another classic movie monster he’s played is, of 


course, the Mummy; firstly, 
doubling for Lee in the famous 

scene at the climax of Hammer’s 1959 The Mummy, where it was a 
heavily bandaged Eddie who submerged himself beneath the murky 
waters of a fetid swamp. “Funnily enough, they thought that was going to 
take a hell of a long time to do. 1 did it all in one take and Michael 
Carreras said, 'Whatever money you're paying him, double it!’ I’d saved 
them so much time when they could be shooting other things, so it 
worked out very well." The scene would prove to be a dress rehearsal for 
his biggest acting credit for the company, as Prem, the mortified 
monstrosity in 1967’s The Mummy’s Shroud; a role he apparently took 
only after Lee had previously turned it down. "1 think the reason why he 
wouldn’t do it was because there was no dialogue. Generally, I do a filiji 
because there is no dialogue! 1 hate dialogue. I’ve had it at times, I hate 
it! Other than that, I can't remember an awful lot about it . . . The design 
of that costume was copied from a museum, so all the markings were 
very authentic. The mask was open at the back and every time they put it 
back on they had to glue it back down again. There was one point where 
I had acid, or something, thrown at me in the chest.” Indeed, in the 
sequence where the Mummy lumbers toward photographer Harry, murder 
in mind. “I don’t know what it was they actually threw at me, but it was 
a bit diabolical, I must say. The fumes literally went up in my mask. I 
thought I was going to die. I couldn’t breathe. It must have stopped me 
breathing. 1 was ripping the mask off. I just rushed straight off the set, 
knocking people out of the way to get outside. 1 was gasping. That was 
murder. Other than that, no problem!” 

The Mummy’s Shroud was the last film to be shot at Hammer's original . 
base. “Bray Studios itself was a beautiful studio because it was more like 
a happy family there. They always had the same carpenters, plasterers 
. . . every time you went down there, you just knew everybody.” 

Eddie had married Hammer's wardrobe mistress, Rosemary Burrows, 
earlier that year. "She'll never be interviewed. She hates anything to do 
with Interviews. Can’t say I like them either, to tell you the truth!" he 
laughs. “She didn’t like to watch me doing 
things. She said that she’d married me 
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Ai»w: Edc/ie as 7/ie /nquJsrtor in 1968’s The Lost Continent. 


the whole thing up. So I’ve had to make up a headpiece with 
eyeglasses smothered in petroleum jelly." Eddie could only 
breathe through a tube that ran under his protective mask, along 
his body, through his trousers, and down to the floor. He was 
readying himself to perform the stunt when he began to feel faint. 
“What I didn’t realise was that I’m blowing out hard through this 
tube, but I'm not blowing out far enough to get fresh air back in, 
so I’m actually not getting any oxygen. At the same time, they’ve 
said, ‘Action!’ They lit me, so off I go, not feeling pain anymore - 
I'm now in terror! 1 get burning round the eyes immediately, so I 
know something’s wrong there. 1 managed to get to where I had to 
get, which was the end of the church and collapsed in front of the 
camera. They put me out. and I told them to get my mask off 
quickly." The flesh around his eye-sockets was burnt; the rims of 
the eyeglasses had become red-hot immediately. “There was a 
vicar standing there, and he said, 'Now you know what it’s like in 
Hell!’ " remembers Eddie, chortling. He’s become quite well- 
known in the trade for his fire work: how does it actually feel, to 
be set aflame? “You feel nothing at first. The heat builds up. You 
can feel it coming through . . . you've got to be very careful, 
because at a certain point it starts coming through like a 



knowing what me job was, so that was it. 

She fretted a bit, same as I did, when I 
was doubling Clint Eastwood for Where 
Eagles Dare.” Unsurprisingly perhaps. 

Alongside action veteran Alf Joint, Eddie 
hitched a lift on top of a cable car - with- 
out safety belts - a perilous 2,000 feet 
high up in the mountains near Ebensee, 

Austria. “It was freezing cold. We had to 
climb outside and sit astride the wheels. 

Quite an eerie feeling, really. All you 
could hear was the wheels going round, 
cracking the ice on the cables as it was 
going up." 

Hammer kept him in plenty of work. 

Playing one of Ayesha’s entourage in She, 

Eddie was required to clock John 
Richardson’s Leo a knockout thump in a 
darkened Palestinian street - which he 
nearly did for real, given a fake cosh with 
which to deliver the blow. “It was a rubber 
thing, but you can get a whack out of it. 

Bang! A very good reaction ..." he 
remembers, chuckling. He was the horned 
beast in The Devil Rides Out and featured 
in another Dennis Wheatley adaptation, 

1968’s The Lost Continent. "Oh yes. I 
flayed ‘the Inquisitor’. 1 was in absolute 
terror. I was absolutely petrified on that, 
and not because of the stunt I had to 
do . . ." 

Again, recalls Eddie, Christopher Lee had been in the frame for the 
part, but dropped out, “ , , . and I'm the next best thing, aren't 1? They 
phoned up. I said, 'Is there any dialogue?’ They said, ‘No.’ I said, 
‘Alright, I'll do it.’ " Shooting duly commenced. “Suddenly, Michael 
Carreras comes across to me and says, 'I've got a few pages of dialogue 
here for you.' 1 said, 'no, no, no,’ and I start walking 
off the set. 'Look,’ I said, 'I hate dialogue. I’m going 
to balls the whole thing up. My mind goes blank on 
dialogue.' He said, ‘Well, we'll only do a little bit at 
a time.' So I’ve gone into sheer panic. I’ve called my 
wife, got her to come and see me at the studio, and 
she helped me rehearse my lines. Oh, those last few 
days,” he sighs. “I think that’s when my hair fell out. 

I managed to do it all, and then the last page-and-a- 
half was a prayer. I’m on my knees, on fire. At the 
same time I’m on fire, my feet are burning, ’cos I’m on my knees ...” 

Fire also featured in his last job for Hammer, doubling Anthony 
Valentine's tele-combustive, brimstone-fuelled exit in To The Devi/ , , . o 
Daugfiter. "With that one, the director [Peter Sykes] wanted an all-over 
fire job; most fire jobs are only on the back. He wanted a front and back 
and this was on a ‘hurry-up’. That’s the trouble with a lot of stunts. 
They're going, ‘Come on, come on,’ and you haven't really got time to set 


“There was a vicar 
standing there, and he 
said, ‘Now you know 
what it’s iike in Hell!’ ” 


blowtorch. You've only got to leave it two or three seconds longer and 
you’re in trouble.” 

He's kept busy in the horror/sci-fi/fantasy genres, most notably - albeit 
anonymously - as the eponymous nasty of Ridley Scott's 1979 classic, 
A/fen. “I played the alien, as such. 1 didn’t double the alien. I was called 
in to take over the role from someone else. When 
I saw the film, 1 was furious because 1 only got a 
credit much further down [among the stunt 
performers]. But I literally played the part, right 
the way through. Choked I was, absolutely 
choked.” 

There are plenty of others; doubling Gregory 
Peck as he regularly did on The Omen\ as one 
of Ming's brutes in f/ash Gordon; a heavy in The 
Prisoner episode. Hammer into Anvf/; Batmon, 
Krull Legend, The Keep . . . Eddie also performed a particularly 
spectacular fall playing the character of Thompson in the second of the 
two sixties’ Doctor Wfio films, Do/eJts’ Invasion Earth 2150 AD. starring 
Peter Cushing. “That was great fun. I broke my ankle on that. If you 
watch the film, I do a little bit of dialogue and then run up the face of 
this building. I had these joists sticking out in front of the building at 
floor level. The idea was that I rim along them and as the Daleks fire, 


h Frencii front-of- 
house sW/ from 
To tfie Devil . . . 
A Daughter, 
re/eased in 
1976. 
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Daleks' Invasion 
Earth 2150 AD. 
Eddie, in the top 
right ol the 
picture, prepares 
the fall which 
would lead to his 
hospitalisation. 



‘Well, 1 won’t accept any responsibility if this goes wrong.' The director 
swallowed it, so they had to use it [the harness]. I did see a thing in the 
paper, about a week later. These two actors were literally up on that 
ledge, walking along, no safety harness, nothing. Whatever they were 
trying to prove, I don't know. Ledges have been known to break. 

I wouldn’t do that myself . . , 

“I believe in safety. I've had accidents myself. I’ve ended up dead on 
the operating-table ..." He explains, "On The Sea Wolves, doubling 
Gregory Peck, there was a high fall backwards, about 60 feet down [into 
the sea]. When 1 hit the water, it was like hitting that." He slaps his palm 
hard on the surface of the table. "I felt something go in my back. Anyway, 
f carried on working for another week - 1 thought I’d just pulled a 
muscle, or something. On the plane, flying back home, when we’d 
finished the film, 1 got very dizzy and passed out. There were a few 
doctors on board, all giving me injections, saying ‘heart attack.’ The pilot 
diverted the plane to Rome, where they dumped me in an ambulance. 
Nobody got off with me. So I’m taken to this hospital, where they put me 


one of them breaks away. The special 
effects guy was told to hit it when my 
foot was actually on it, which would 
give me a good position. When 1 
actually did it, he fired just as my foot 
was coming down to it, so I’ve gone 
through the air in a very bad position 
and my foot hit the canopy underneath 
- I think it was the canopy that did it, 
that twisted my ankle - so just my foot 
was going through before the rest of 
my body hit it. Then I hit the 
pavement down below, and you see me 
crawl to my position where 1 get killed. 

I’m keeping my right leg curled 
under . . . They cut and I was taken to 
hospital where they put me in plaster 
and I came back in the afternoon. 

They put me in the same position, lay- 
ing down, buried my foot in all the 
rubble and exterminated me dead! But 
I couldn’t keep still, with the pain. 1 
was in agony , , 

The Daleic film was one of the many 
upon which Eddie has worked as stunt 
co-ordinator (others include 633 
Squadron, A High W/nd In Jamaica 
and Great Balls of Fire). For Hammer, 
he oversaw action-work on 1968's 
Quafermass and the Pit. “People are rushing 
around, falling down the steps ... it was 
me that was rolling off the Mars space machine that they dug out." 

A great deal of extras were involved in the chaotic, rubble-strewn 
underground sequences, which posed question marks over safety: some 
ten stuntmen were involved. “What they generally do if there's a lot of 
people - especially with Hammer films - the people in the foreground 
would be the ones copping most of it, all the rubble coming down, would 
be stuntmen. You’d have crowd running through in the background, with 
no chance of getting hurt.” He also supervised sequences on The Devil 
Rides Out. "I was in charge of all the little stunts and bits and pieces on 
that. The cars zooming round, going through the crowd ... A lot of fun 
and games and getting paid for it!” 

Eddie believes it is wise to work closely with a director to achieve the 
finished result: “They say what they want . . . It’s up to me to give them 
as much as I can. If something's impossible, I have to tell them it’s 
impossible. You have to come up with your own ideas too. Some they 
throw out, others they don’t." He’s only had to say an absolute 'no' on 
one or two occasions, with regard to safety for actors. “1 had quite an 
argument on a television thing called The XYY Man. On the top of this 
building there was a fire escape and there was a ledge above the fire 
escape before you came to a short wall with a hole going through to the 
roof itself. They wanted the actor to get on top of the balustrade, climb 
onto the ledge, go across away from the staircase itself - so now you're 
over about a hundred foot drop - and to go up through this hole and 
onto the roof. He [the actor involved] was prepared to do it, he didn’t 
want a double, so I said, ‘You’ll have to have a safety harness.’ He was 
screaming and shouting that he didn’t need a safety line, which 1 found 
absolutely ridiculous and I insisted. The director was called and I said. 






Chnstopfter Lee, Patrick Mower and Paul Eddinffon indulge in some of the stunt work Eddie supervised on 1968's The Devil Rifles Out. 


on a heart machine. Nothing wrong with my heart at all. They took me to 
a ward. They’re all standing round, prodding me . . . they dragged me 
down into the bowels of the Earth, put me on an operating-table and that 
was the last thing 1 remembered until 1 came to. Evidently, what I’d done 
was ruptured my spleen. 1 was bleeding to death, internally. The flight 
was nearly finishing me off. In the morning, there was a nurse that came 
in - the first nurse that spoke 
English. She said, ‘we were very 
worried. For a little while, we 
lost you ... ’ 

‘’I just remember looking out 
of the window, looking at the 
top of a tree. That’s ail 1 could 
see, all nice and green, and I 
thought, ‘life is beautiful . , , ' " 

Still working (recent 
assignments have included 
stunt-work on the Harrison Ford 
film Patriot Games) Eddie has 
absolutely no plans to retire. “1 
always enjoy it, whatever I’m 
doing. You get moments of 
trepidation, mind you - and 
fear, obviously; but all in all. 

I’ve always enjoyed the busi- 
ness. I don’t reckon on giving 
up for some time yet!" -J- 
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J onathan Rigby 

looks at the origins of 
‘pyramldology’ . . . 


I he Ancient Egyptians not only created arguably the 
world's first grand civilisation, they also perfected 
perhaps the most elaborate ‘culture’ of death in 
history. The pyramids were constructed not as 
monuments to the dead like the Taj Mahal, but as 
refuges for the dead. The pharaohs interred in them 
expected to 'die’ in the style to which they had become 
accustomed, hence the fabulous treasures which 
accompanied them on the ‘journey’. They recognised no 
clear demarcation between living and dying despite the 
grisly particulars of their own mummification. The 
brain was pulled out through the nostrils and most 
other essential organs by the opposite route. Anointed 
with soda and spices, the parts were individually 
wrapped and either preserved in canopic jars or 
returned to the parent body, which was then carefully 
wound in linen bandages. 

The first Egyptian pyramid was probably the Step 
Pyramid at Saqqara, commissioned by Zoser in the 
third dynasty and designed by his chief minister 
Imhotep (A name which we shall encounter again . . . ) 


He would no doubt have been intrigued by 
the host of sometimes wayward theories 
that subsequently grew up around the 
tombs. Distinguished British astronomer 
Charles Piazzi Smith arrived in Egypt in 
1864 and devised a theory of 'pyramidolo- 
gy’, claiming that the structure of the tombs 
held special, prophetic significance for the 
Christian faith. To divine this, he even 
developed the so-called 'pyramid inch', 
which corresponded to 1.001 of an ordinary 
inch. American seer Edgar Cayce, 
meanwhile, insisted that beneath the 
pyramids lay libraries of secret lore from 
the lost continent of Atlantis. More recently, 
the discovery that the shape of the 
pyramids somehow promotes natural 
mummification led, on a more mundane 
level, to a Czechoslovakian radio engineer, 
Karel Drbal, noticing the wondrous effect a 
model pyramid had on his blunted razor 
blades. In 1959 his 'Cheops Pyramid Razor 
Blade Sharpener’ was formally granted 
Czechoslovak Republic Patent No, 91304 
and did brisk business. 

In a more unpalatable tribute to the 
legendary magical powers of the Ancient 
Egyptian priesthood, no self-respecting 
doctor in the 16th and 17th centuries would 
have considered a prescription worth the 
name without a generous sprinkling of 
'ground mummy'. More esoterically, in the 
1 780s Italian occultist Cagliostro cleveloped 
his theory of ‘Egyptian masonry' - in the 
secret society sense rather than the 
architectural one. Styling himself the Grand 
Copt, he became High Priest of the Temple 
of Isis so as to initiate others into the 
“mysteries of the pyramids”. 

The Ancient Egyptian cult of death had 
been a good deal less appealing, however, 
to the rulers of Egypt immediately following 
the pharaohs. The Roman conquerors under 
Emperor Justinian finally outlawed the 
worship of Isis and Christian rulers between 
the 4th and 6th centuries AD were even 
more uncompromising in their revulsion for 
the pagan grandeur of the pyramids and the 
Sphinx. When Arab conquerors brought 
Islam to Egypt in the seventh century, the 
destructive effect was complete. Many cen- 
turies were to pass before conquerors from 
Western Europe finally set about piercing 
the mysteries of Ancient Egypt. First the 
French under Napoleon, then the British 
from 1882 onwards, brought a new technological 
approach to the task. The crowning glory of all the 
renewed activity followed in November 1922. The 
opening of Tbtankhamun’s tomb, and attendant press 
speculation regarding its curse caused a worldwide sen- 
sation and provided an obvious pointer for filmmakers. 

Literary antecedents of avenging mummies Imhotep, 
Kharis, Prem and the rest are few and far between 
however. William Bayle Bernard furnished the British 
and American stage with The Mummy: or, the liquor of 
Life! - a farce that remained popular throughout the 
1830s and 40s. Jane Webb's three-volume novel, The 
Mummy: A Tale of the TWenty Second Century, however, 
had appeared as early as 1827. Letter From a Revived 
Mummy, a story of galvanic resuscitation anonymously 
published in the New Yorfe Evening Mirror in January 
1832, inspired Edgar Allan Poe's droll political satire of 
1845, Some Words With a Mummy. Theophile Gautier 
had adopted a more whimsical tone in Le Pied de 
Momie (1840), so it was left to Arthur Conan Doyle to 
strike a genuinely horrific note ... *}• 
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J onathan Rigby braves 
a hundred years of terror 
from the tomb. 


Lon Chaney Jf lurching throughlhe Mummy’s Tomb. 


It went for a little 


C onan Doyle's leanings towards the lurid and loathsome 
found an occasional outlet in the Sherlock Holmes 
stories but were given full vent in what he called his 
“real Creepers". Among these are Lot No. 249 (1892) - 
which Rudyard Kipling claimed gave him his first night- 
mare in years - and from 1 890, The Ring of Tholh. There 
were further literary forays into Egyptology - from Richard 
Marsh, Bram Stoker, Algernon Blackwood, Sax Rohmer, 
Burton Stevenson, HP Lovecraft and Frank Belknap Long - 
but it was r/iotfi, with its theme of love reaching across the 
centuries, that was lifted wholesale (and without 
acknowledgment) when Hollywood ventured into the field. 
Only a handful of films had treated the theme prior to the 
Tutankhamun hysteria of the 1920s. Magicians-turned- 
filmmakers Georges Melies and Walter Booth produced a 
couple of novelty items at the turn of the century, Melies 
with Cleopatra in 1899 and Booth with The Haunted 
Curiosity Shop in 1901, The Vengeance of Egypt (1912) and 
The Avenging Hand (1915) are both lost, but Emil Jannings 
and Pola Negri in Die Augen der Mamie Ma (1918) survive. 
More 'Svengali' than Egyptology it bears little relation to 
the sophisticated comedies with which director Ernst 
Lubitsch was to find fame at Paramount. Or indeed to future 
Mummy films which began in earnest with Universal’s^’/je 
Mummy of 1932. 

More a delicate necrophile romance than a horror- 
shocker, the film was directed by ace German cinematogra- 
pher Karl Freund and billed its parchment-faced star simply 
as 'Karloff the Uncanny'. Ironically, Boris Karloff was coated 
from head to foot in ‘beauty wax’ and swathed in collodion- 
soaked cotton strips for an extremely brief appearance as 
mummified Imhotep; elsewhere he floated ominously through 
the story as alarmingly dessicated Ardath Bey. "Beside the 
theme of an Egyptian prince coming back to life and taking 
up his thwarted love affair with the modern reincarnation of 
his princess where he left off 3,000 years ago, the robot man 
idea of Frankenstein becomes almost conventional!” 
exclaimed Film Weekly. The film was essentially a remake, ' 
with the locale shifted, of Universal’s Dracula; sixty years 
later Francis Ford Coppola would reverse this trick by 
remaking The Mummy as Bram Stoker's Dracula. 

Shortly before The Mummy another Karloff vehicle. The 
Mosh of Fu Manchu, had featured an hilarious hi-jacking 
scene in which the kidnappers are lumberingly disguised as 
mummies. Unfortunately Universal’s belated series of 
Mummy sequels was hardly less risible. The Mummy's Hand 
(1940) at least had a certain pulp vitality to commend it. 
Fading cowboy star Tom Tyler’s arthritis lent a certain 
verisimilitude to his starchy Kharis, and the impressive 
temple set was inherited from a more expensive production - 
lames Whale's jungle extravaganza Green Hell. By the time 
Lon Chaney Ir walked (or rather lurched) through the role in 
three irredeemable potboilers (The Mummy’s Tomb. Ghost 
and Curse) make-up designer Jack Pierce had reduced the 
‘facial’ process to an easy-to-apply mask. It was hardly nec- 
essary. in 1954, for Abbott and Costello to meet the Mummy, 
now essayed by Chaney’s stunt-double Eddie Parker for the 
decadence of the Universal cycle to be complete. 

Disposable entries like Curse of the Faceless Man and 
Pharaoh’s Curse, together with the Inauguration of a Mexican 
series with La Momica Azteca, led up to Hammer's debut in 
the field. Terence Fisher’s sumptuous and stately The 
Mummy of 1959 restored dignity to the theme after a lapse 
of twenty-seven years. Christopher Lee's Kharis was 
statuesque, athletic and heart-rending: three notable 
innovations. La Venganza de la Momia (1973) and Down of 
the Mummy (1981) thrust the Pharaohs unceremoniously 
into the splatter genre while Ttmewafher (1982) had one 
originating in outer space. But before these Hammer had 
produced three further Mummy titles. The Mummy’s Shroud 
was the second of them ... *i* 




“Tlere would be no horror films at all if people 
would just mind their own business and stop 
meddling with bodies better left dead,” 

Cecil isofi, June 19BI 
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THE MUMMY'S SHROUD 


Che 


fc^IR *'^?ASIL'"~V^ALPEN 

“You can never tell in the desert . . . “ 
Distinguished archaeologist Sir Basil feels a heavy weight of responsibility for his 
expeditionary companions. He's first in line at Kah-to-Bey’s tomb and takes an artist's 
delight in the discovery, an enthusiasm brutally brushed aside by his philistine backer. 
Having been bitten by a snake he goes into a rapid decline, ending up a broken man 
pleading only for “rest". Prem provides it all too efficiently. 

S’tanley £^^reston 

“Do you think J’m going to sit here waiting for some murdering swine to get at me?" 

The wealthy, egomaniac industrialist has sunk £12,000 into Sir Basil's expedition but, 
when events take an uncomfortable turn, is ready to spend another £10,000 to bribe his 
way home. An ignorant, bullying, vainglorious vulgarian, he is in reality every bit as 
craven and insecure as his long-suffering dog’s body, Longbarrow. His rendezvous with 
Prem is long overdue . . . 

£3^AUL f^^RESTOlSr 

"Someone - or something - is trying to destroy us and I believe it'll find us wherever we go. ” 
Paul knows his father too well to be deceived by any of his machinations and in fact is 
“sick with embarrassment" at the very sight of him. He finds an alternative father in Sir 
Basil, whom he idolises and who’s worth ten Stanley Prestons to him. Infected by Claire's 
sense of destiny, he stays behind to avenge not his father’s death but Sir Basil's. 

^r7?ARBARA ^^^^RESTON 


“I don't really think you need concern yourself on my account. You see, I did not enter 
the tomb.” 

After 26 years as Stanley Preston’s wife, Barbara has adopted a serene and unruffled 
exterior that needles Preston no end, since he’s dimly aware that it conceals a profound 
contempt for him. She quietly revels in Stanley’s mounting discomfiture, aware in 
advance of its grisly conclusion. And she’s entirely unmoved when her presentiments 
come true. 

^^LAIRE DE <_S’aNGRE 


“I had the feeling that, if I spoke the words, I would be animating some horrible thing that 

might be uncontroffubfe ...” 
A brilliant linguist, Claire is also looked to by her fellow archaeologists whenever 
anything in the nature of second sight is required. Indeed, in her cut-glass Oxbridge 
tones, she is given to making oracular pronouncements so portentous and 
pessimistic they’d break up any party-even an expeditionary one. 

/^ ONGBARROW 

“It will be nice to see the shady lanes of the old country again ...” 

A whipping-boy for boorish bullies, no doubt from an early age, Longbarrow finds a 
prize specimen in Stanley Preston. His pathetic self-abasement in his boss’s presence 
and his eagerness to accompany him on the homeward journey amounts to a masochistic 
kind of love, although not quite the tender feeling he seems to harbour for Mrs Preston. 
Tragically, his only bedroom scene is played out with Prem . . . 






ARRY 52^?VeWTON 


"At th/s stage I think we ought to remind ourselves we're living in the twentieth century.” 
Longbarrow and Mrs Preston are agreed that Harry is a nice young man. but the 
expedition's resident photographer is perhaps too nice and too innocuous to make the 
kind of impression on Claire he’d like. A horse fancier, he looks forward to visiting the 
Derby with Claire, but Prem’s cavalier treatment of Harry's photographic chemicals puts 
paid to such aspirations - and indeed to Harry. 




“Death is coming . . . Prepare yourself for death ..." 

Haiti is a crystal-gazing clairvoyant, “the most famous in all Egypt” according to her 
visiting card. “Call for appointment at number 8, Alley of the House of Mukhtar" and 
listen to a personal forecast even more depressing than Claire’s predictions - and 
delivered with a lot more lip-smacking, sadistic gusto. “Death”, as Haiti puts it, “can 
be very sweet ..." 
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I n the year 2000 BC, there was 
born to the reigning Pharaoh of 
Egypt a son. For many years the 
Pharaoh, Men-tah, had prayed to 
the gods for this blessing that came 
so late in life. At last he had an heir, 
and as he presented the child to his 
rejoicing people, he felt strong, proud 
and secure. Men-tah faced the future 
with pride and contentment. 

Yet evil men had already sworn 
allegiance to Men-tah's younger 
brothter, Armen-tah, who saw in the 
child Kah-to-Bey an end to all his 
hopes of accession. Men-tah ivos too 
absorbed in his child and all he 
portended for the future to be aware of 
the dark clouds already gathering. Yet. 
as he offered a prayer of thanksgiving 
to the gods, invoking their blessings in 
the years to come, tragedy was already 
preparing to intrude. For even as he 
turned from the cheering crowds 
outside his palace the cold finger of 
death was soon to touch the heart of 
bis beloved . . . 

In the presence of his dying Queen, 

Men-tah named his child Kah-to-Bey 
the next Pharaoh. Silently, the 
attending physicians watched the life 
that gave Pharaoh his son flutter into 
oblivion. The head slave, Prem, bowed 
his head with the rest in sorrow, 
sharing Pharaoh's grief. The young 
queen had given Pharaoh h /5 dearest 
wish - an heir to the throne of Egypt. 

So the people rejoiced. They sang and 
danced in the streets, believing the 
gods were smiling upon them. 

Year after year. Pharaoh watched 
Kah-to-Bey grow towards manhood. 

He devoted every moment to the child 
who wos destined to succeed him. He 
lived only for his son. So engrossed 
was he in the future that the past and 
present become of no account. He was 
deaf to the warning voices of his 
advisors, and while Men-tah dreamed, 

Armen-foh continued to scheme against the throne. He was 
exhorting his followers to viotence. His secret army grew, and 
finally struck. 

Men-toh ond his guards were hopelessly outnumbered. The 
slave, Prem. fought valiantly to protect his beloved master, but all 
in vain. Not one of the royal household was to be left alive - this 
was Armen-tah’s decree. But before the murderous ons/aught 
became the final toll, Men-tah exhorted Prem to try and escape to 
the desert with the young prince. 

These men were the sole survivors of the holocaust. Like Prem, 
they were slaves determined to lay down their lives for their prince. 
Along the first few miles of scorching desert sand, they were 
sustained in their belief that Armen-tah’s treochery might yet recoil 
upon him. One day, Kah-to-Bey might return to his rightful place 
on the throne of Egypt. As they trudged on, the slave Prem surely 
prayed for some future bloodbath of vengeance. But the Gods had 


laid their plans. Armen-tah was to rule many years before he 
came to a traitor’s deofh and Kah-to-Bey wos not to live to see 
the final overthrow. 

The slaves' faith in their leader, Prem, never wavered. Prem 
would guide them out of the desert wiiderness. They never doubted 
him. They would follow him into eternity. But they lacked 
provisions. Very little water amongst them, and practically no 
food. The gods seemed determined to reserve their favours for the 
usurper Armen-tah. As all hope started to fade even Prem's massive 
strengh and resolve to save his young prince began to waver. In 
the teeth of fierce desert storms, the remoining survivors carried 
Kah-to-Bey to his last resting place. As he lay dying, Kah-to-Bey 
presented to Prem the Royal Seal of the Phoraohs. With reverence, 
Prem covered his young master’s body with the Sacred Shroud. 

In the ionguage of the Pharaohs, Prem recorded the time and 
the place . . . 
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written the arcane words of Life and Death. Claire is called upon to 
translate the words out loud but refuses, sensing danger. 

Back in the Restoration House, Kah-lo-Bey's body, laid out in 
Prem’s shadow, is revealed to the press. Sir Basil, however, hogs the 
headlines when he collapses and rumours of a curse spread like 
wildfire. Shortly afterwards, the archaeologist is interned to a lunatic 
asylum. Paul accuses his father of having Sir Basil 
removed for his own ends, jealous perhaps of Sir 
Basil’s burgeoning reputation. Meanwhile, Sir Basil 
breaks out. Pursued by the police, he seeks refuge 
in the Alley of the House of Mukhtar, where the 
clairvoyant Haiti reads his future in her crystal ball, 
presaging doom, Her son, Hasmid All, nevertheless 
breaks into the Restoration House and reads the 
Words of Life from the Shroud, Prem’s mummy 
comes to life and departs to Haiti’s house where it 
crushes Sir Basil’s head to a pulp. 

Sir Basil’s corpse Is found the next day in the 
Restoration House. The mummies are intact but the 
Shroud has been stolen. Barrani, the investigating 
inspector, refuses to allow Preston and company to 
leave Mezzera. In the hotel lobby Claire is handed 
Haiti’s business card. That night photographer 
Harry is killed by the mummy. Preston is panicked 
and orders Longbarrow to book passage out of the 
city, first for the whole group and then covertly for 
Preston alone. Come the night and Longbarrow too 
is killed by the avenging creature. Furtively 
sneaking away, Preston is ensnared by Hasmid and 
in turn murdered by the mummy. 

Barrani lifts his veto upon Paul and Claire's • 
leaving but they elect to stay and see it through, 
Paul discovers blood on the mummy's hands; Claire 
meanwhile goes to Haiti who instructs her to beg 
forgiveness from the mummy - for her transgressing 
Kah-tO'Bey's tomb - then to recite the Words of Death from the 
Shroud to destroy it. She goes to the Restoration House and begins to 
do so - but Hasmid hidden in the shadows and clutching the Shroud 
brings the mummy to life. It staggers towards her . . . 

. Paul and Barrani run through the doors to her rescue. Hemmed in 
by Prem, Claire recites the Words of Death, only to be informed by 
Hasmid that "only they who hold the Shroud have the power to 
destroy." Barrani promptly shoots him. Paul seizes the Shroud and 
hands it to Claire, who completes her recital. The mummy crumbles 
itself to dust with its own hands. Claire places the Shroud over 
Kah-to-Bey’s body once more. 


In the year 1920 an 
expedition, financed 
by a wealthy 
industrialist Stanley 
Preston, and led by 
the distinguished 
arc/iaeofogist Sir 
Basil Walden, set 
out to find the tomb 
of Kah-to-Bey. Their 
return to the base at 
Mezzera was now 
more than a month 
overdue. Speculation 
as to their fate 
became news 
headlines . . . 


A hotel in the 

Egyptian city of 
Mezzera. Newly 
arrived from 
England, Stanley 
Preston and his wife 
Barbara are met by 
Preston's manservant 

Longbarrow. A pack of reporters eagerly await for news of the efforts 
to trace the lost expedition, which includes the Prestons' son Paul. 
Fending the press off with a promise of a news conference the next 
morning, Preston retires to his suite, with which he is thoroughly 
unimpressed. 

A sandstorm rages around a tent in the desert, where the thirsty 
survivors of the expedition - Sir Basil, Paul, photographer Harry 
Newton and linguist Claire de Sangre - are sheltering. They decide to 
press on with their efforts to locate the tomb of Kah-to-Bey. even with 
barely enough water left to sustain them. At Preston's news 
conference in Mezzera’s Restoration House, a temporary museum, the 
financier is embarrassed into joining 
one of the search parties. The 
mummified figure of the slave Prem, 
the recovery of whose body inspired 
the expedition in the first place, looks 
on impassively as Preston exits. 

In the desert, the storm abates and 
Sir Basil’s team discover the rock 
inscribed by Prem centuries before, 
which indicates the direction of the 
Rock of Death - Kah-to-Bey's 
legendary resting place. Entering the 
caverns beneath the rock, the party 
are confronted by an Arab - Hasmid 
Ali, self-proclaimed ‘Keeper of the 
Tomb’- who warns that death awaits 
all who enter this sacred ground: he 
then scurries away. Investigating an 
inscription, Sir Basil is bitten by a 
snake hiding under a stone. The group 
help him back to the mouth of the 
caves, where they are found by 
Stanley Preston's search party. The 
next morning, they begin to dig away 
at the entrance to the tomb, sealed-up 
deep inside the caves. Upon their 
eventual breakthrough Preston, Sir 
Basil, Paul, Harry, Claire and 
Longbarrow enter, where they discover 
Kah-to-Bey's body buried under the 
Sacred Shroud, upon which are 
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“I wasn't very proud, of 
Xhe A4ummy's Shroud. 
In fact I thought it was 
one of my worst!" 
John Gilling 


"Preston starts to run and falls heavily against a cask of wine. 
After trying to raise himself - he falls again - and overturns the 
cask spilling red wine in a great deluge onto the ground. 


Then he sees the figure of Prem reflected in the wine. 


With a wild scream, he struggles to his feet and then Prem reaches 
out for him. Prem drags him. kicking and screaming, to a wall . . . 


Preston’s final death scene, as Prem smashes his head against the wall. 


hieroglyphics translated by Claire moments later (“Rest in peace . . . ”) 
would have read: “Kah-to-Bey will be left to sleep for all eternity,” And Sir 
Basil would have stuck his hand into a whole nest of “writhing and hiss- 
ing" vipers, rather than the single sorry specimen that actually bites him! 
Whereupon Paul would take his knife and cut “deep into Sir Basil’s arm. 
Black blood gushes from the wound . . . Claire squeezes the wound to 
assist the flow of blood. Then Sir Basil raises his arm to his mouth and 
sucks hard on the wound, afterwards spitting out the blood,” This would 
be bowdlerised on-screen, rendered by reaction shots only. 

Comedy too would be lost. When the search party find the explorers, 
Stanley Preston’s suggestion that Longbarrow might take some 
photographs in the morning earns the minion's response: “Yes, Mr Preston 
- with a nice caption such as: ‘Father and son reunited in desert after 
weeks of anxious search.’ 1 think 1 could get that into the News of the 
Wor/d.” Preston’s reply? “Try The Times first ...” Later, as Paul and 
Harry labour away to open up the tomb, Preston is seen “reclining in the 
shade of a rock,” dictating his memoirs to Longbarrow: “I started 
excavating on the 10th of July, 1920. From the onset, we realised that the 
work would be arduous and dangerous. The heat was fantastic in the 
dark, cramped quarters in which we had to work. There was also the 
danger of mutiny among the porters. Twice 1 had to hold them at gunpoint 
... We slaved on through the broiling heat of the day! "A still survives, 
indicating that this scene was indeed shot. 

Kah-to-Bey’s mummy is not the wrinkled prune of the film, rather “the 
perfect semblance of a human face and body. Skin, hair. etc. is intact yet 
so opaque in appearance that one would suspect it could crumble if 
breathed upon.” Back in the Restoration House, Sir Basil's collapse is 
prefigured by Hasmid’s distorted voice echoing in his head: “Prem, the 
devoted slave who buried his master. Kah-to-Bey. Kah-to-Bey. 

Kah-to-Bey.” Stanley Preston dies a far more graphic death in this script 
than the straightforward throttling and bang-on-the-head that dispatches 
him on screen. After Hasmid has left to fetch his mythical ‘brother’, 

Preston is alarmed by a sound in the street behind him: 


The Mummy's Shroud. Hammer’s third excursion into 
Egyptian mythology, was budgeted at £134,049. 

Assigned to write both the screenplay and direct was 
old-hand John Gilllng, veteran of many a Gothic horror. 

Having completed work on the 1966 Where the Bullets 
Fly he was set a deadline of 1 1th July 1966 to deliver a 
full script from Tony Hinds’s pseudonymous story 
outline. 

Gilling readily admitted that helming the film 
(“. . . rather a worn-out theme”) was not his ideal 
choice of directorial appointment; in an interview with 
US fan magazine Little Shoppe of Horrors he said, “1 
accepted The Mummy's Shroud assignment partly to 
escape from the claustrophobic influence of television, 
which over a rather long period I had found myself 
being more and more concerned with . . . although the 
money was good, I was beginning to wilt under the rules 
and regulations of the factory system imposed on one." 

Two of the behind-the-scenes talents originally 
approached to work alongside him had to drop out for 
reasons unknown. Andrew Low was replaced as Art 
Director by Don Mingaye and Franz Reizenstein, composer of the score 
for the original 1959 The Mummy, deferred to Don Banks. 


D ated 6th September 1966, the final draft screenplay bears some 
substantial differences from that eventually shot. The opening 
narration is markedly shorter and contains an exchange between the 
Pharaoh, Men-tah and a sage, who nods wisely after the Queen’s death 
and says, “She gave you your dearest wish. It is still a time to rejoice." 
When Armen-tah’s men storm the palace, the first shot indicated is of “the 
lopping off of the head of one of Men-tah’s guards." As Kah-to-Bey’s 
cortege hike across the desert's “dazzling, white-hot sand” buzzards are 
seen circling above them. 

Claire begins life as simply 'Clare’; Inspector Barrani starts out as ‘Azi’ 
then ‘Galel' in later revisions, before settling for his eventual monicker. 
There are many minor differences in dialogue; rephrasings, lines swapped 
from one character to another and so on. More significantly, several 
speeches would be lost entirely. Sir Basil's translation of Hasmid’s Arabic 
upon their first encounter in the caverns would have run: “He says that 
only those who are untouched by the contaminations of the world can 
approach the tomb and live. But not even these can enter the tomb.” The 


IMictiael Ripperl expresses reservet/ons as Preston (John PhillipsI dictates his exaggerated 
memoirs. A scene missing from the finished film. 


Preston is suddenly hurled into foreground picture. The blood from his 
smashed head mingling with the puddles of wine." 
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T op-billed in The Mummy's Shroud, playing the Howard Carter-esque 
archaeologist Sir Basil Walden, was Hammer stalwart Andre (credited 
as Andre) Morell. He had previously been notable in Hammer 
productions such as The Hound of the BaskervUles and the previous year’s 
The Plague of the Zombies. 

Originally cast as the young male lead was John Richardson, who 
had made his mark in 1964’s epic She. However, a last-minute top-level 
decision saw Richardson's contract transferred to 1967's sequel, The 
Vengeance of She. 

Character actor John Phillips took the role of the scheming Stanley 
Preston. Other genre portrayals in his long career include General Leighton 
in 1960’s Vilfage of the Damned with Barbara Shelley: and 'Storm' in 
Amicus’s 1967 Torture Garden. More recently, he played King Dafydd in 
the 1991 children's television series, Mer/m of the Crystal Cave. 

The heroic young lead, David Buck, began his career in a 1962 BBC 
television production of Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard; his first film role 
that same year was as Harry Banks in Disney's Dr Syn Alias the Scarecrow. 
In later years he worked consistently in radio and also provided the voice 
of Gimli in Ralph Bakshi’s animated 1978 Lord of the Rings. Similarly he 
can be heard in Jim Henson's The Dark Crystal (1982) as the Skeksis 
slavemaster. His last work was in television’s Father Brown: he died in 
February 1989. 



His co-star in The Mummy's Shroud, Maggie Kimberley, managed only 
two other film credits: as Jacqueline in Gilling's previous Where the Bullets 
Fly and as Elizabeth Clark in Michael Reeves's final film, Witchfinder 
General (1968). 

Roger Delgado was cast to type as a villainous foreigner, pace 196rs 
notorious The Terror of the Tongs. He’d make a considerable impact as ‘the 
Master', a semi-regular ne’er-do-well nemesis to Jon Pertwee’s Doctor Who, 
before tragically falling victim to a car crash in 1973. 

Making her sole appearance in a Hammer production was the eminent 
British actress Catherine Lacey, cast as the spooky clairvoyant Haiti. Born 
in 1904, Catherine’s debut feature was Alfred Hitchcock’s classic The Lady 
Vanishes in 1938. Other distinguished pictures followed - Powell and 
Pressburger’s I Know Where i’m Going (1945); Ealing’s Whisfey Galore 
(1949) and the little-known 1953 sequel Rochets Galore: the Orson Welles 
vehicle Crack in the Mirror (1960); and a tour de force as the real star of 
the aforementioned Michael Reeves’s 1967 The Sorcerers, her only other 
horror role. She died in 1979. 

And Dickie Owen, the bandaged brute of The Curse of the Mummy's 
Tomb (1964), here took the part of the living Prem; stuntman Eddie 
Powell, having previously doubled for Christopher Lee’s Mummy in 1959, 
played Prem’s mummified alter ego. 




ending on Friday 21st 
October. Bizarrely, the 
company’s first film shot at 
Bray- IPSl's Cloudbursl- 
was their only other feature 
to include veteran actress 
Elizabeth Sellars in the cast! 

Just one day of location 
shooting was deemed 
necessary, for the desert 
sequences in the first third of 
the script; however, the 
entrance to the actual cavern 
itself was a small set 
constructed in the studio. 

Records documenting the 
precise site of the outside shoot have since been lost; the sandpit appears 
to have been the nearby quarry at Wapsey's Wood, Gerrards Cross. The 
bazaar and alleyways of Mezzera were constructed on the exterior lot at 
Bray; everything else was mounted in studio. Two shots of the Mezzera 
skyline seen briefly in the film were taken from stock footage. 

The design of the mummy was based on a genuine relic resident in the 
British Museum’s Egypt Rooms - that of a later Roman body. It can still be 
seen today in Room 60. 

The mummy’s impressive demise was filmed at Les Bowie’s studio in 
Slough. Assistant Ian Scoones recalls collaborating on the sequence 
clearly: “We completely reconstructed the set from Bray which we put on a 
rostrum so we could work underneath it. The disintegration of the mummy 
was something we worked for weeks to perfect - we tried everything from 
acid to poppadoms to get the right effect. In the end we used Fuller’s Earth 
mixed with paint dust on a wax head." It is Scoones’s gloved hands that 
can be seen clawing away from under the rostrum as the creature’s head is 
reduced to dust. 

Michael Ripper, playing the cringing manservant Longbarrow (“. . . one 
of the few times where I got to create a truly sympathetic character’’) had 
mixed feelings about working with Gilling once more: “ ... he was 
certainly not the best director I ever worked with, but on the other hand he 
always did manage to bring out the best in me! I thoroughly enjoyed 
working with him, although we would occasionally clash," he said in 
1979. Gilling reciprocated in kind, praising Ripper's performance: “I think 
Michael is a very neglected artist. I cast him with a view of introducing 
some lighter touches into the movie and I think these may have saved it 
from being a total disaster." 

The film proved to be an undistinguished end to the director's British 
career. Gilling moved to Spain in 1970, where four years later he made his 
last feature, La Cruz Del Diablo (The Devil's Cross). He spent his time 
“writing, travelling, painting", eventually becoming a permanent resident. 
He died in Madrid on 22nd November 1984, 
at the age of 72. 

With the completion of the final scenes on 
The Mummy’s Shroud, an era had come to an 
end. Hammer realised their long-planned 
intention to close Bray Studios shortly after; 
it was now simply too small and not 
cost-effective enough for the regular and 
exhaustive schedule being worked. Many of 
the ‘permanent’ exterior sets on the lot were 
left to rot until the house was sold off by 
James Carreras in 1970; the asking price was 
£250,000. However, the following year's 
When D/nosaurs Ruled the Earth would see a 
very short-lived return to the studio, where 
some of the Oscar-nominated effects were 
shot. Bray remains a working studio to this 
day: lately it has provided a home for 
television programmes as varied as Demob, 

Pie in the Sky, Murder Most Horrid, and the 
BBC’s oil rig drama Roughnecks. 


Today's Cinema, ll!ft September 1970 
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T he Mummy's Shroud - 
the last Hammer feature 
to be mounted at Bray 
Studios - began shooting on 
Monday 1 2th September 
1966, the six week schedule 
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T hi; film's American trailer opened with the 
typically sensationalist warning of: 


An ancient curse comes to life, to strangle 
the living and raise the dead! Here is the 
horror and the terror of a story that began in 
ancient Egypt when Kah-to-liey, a son of 
Pharaoh, died in the desert and was covered 
in the shroud that bore the sacred power of 
life and death! 

Warning to every creature of flesh and blood: 
beware the beat of the cloth-wrapped feet! 
Beware the curse of the mummy's shroud! 

This is the leader of the British expedition 
who came in .search of the tomb; the rich and 
ruthless financier, who believes money can 
bribe even the Devil himself; this is the son, 
who knows there is no escape; the wife and 
mother, trapped by the mummy's shroud; this 
is Haiti, the crystal-gazer, who sees into the 
past and the terrifying future: this is the girl 
who's doomed, cursed by the mummy's 
shroud! 

Dead a thousand years, now he lives and 
breathes to avenge an ancient curse - 


T winned with Fronfeensfein Created 
Woman, the film premiered in 
America, initially released on 
Wednesday 15th March 1967. 

In the UK, after a trade show on 3rd 
May, The Mummy's Shroud was 
shown as a support feature to the 
Peter Cushing/Susan Denberg feature, 
opening at London’s New Victoria 
Theatre on Thursday 18th May. The 
double-bill subsequently went on 
general release via the ABC chain, 
screening to the public from Sunday 
18th June. A ‘Private and 
Confidential' report on the pros and 
cons of the film was prepared for the 
distributors Warner-Pathe by 
McCarthy of 122 Whitfield Street, 

London Wl. The feature's ‘Suitability’ 
was deemed thus; 

. . this is rather a run-of-the-mill 
would-he thriller about the tombs of the 
ancient Pharaohs, ft is, in fact, devoid 
of any novel ideas and the spectacle of 
stalking and murdering people has had 
its day in this field of entertainment . . . 

One glaring piece of absurdity is that of 
an aged fortune-teller whose crystal ball 
is a sort of short circuit TV in which she 
can watch the movements of others. 

Technically it is quite good and it is 
very well served by the cast, especially 
John Phillips, as an impossible, egotisti- 
cal industrialist, and Michael Ripper, as 
his nervous, cringing servant ... a dull 
film in which the acting really takes 
precedence over what is intended to be 
calculated thrills. Only in the last scene 
when the mummy crumbles to dust does ^50^5- the American press book. 

it reveal that ingenuity which is so vital 
to this class of film. . . ” 
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Known in France as 
Dons les Griffes de la 
Mamie (In the Claws of the 
Mummy) and in Germany 
as Der Ffuch der Mumie 
(The Curse of the Mummy). 
The Mummy's Shroud was 
later adapted as a comic 
strip in Issue 15 of the 
mid-seventies The House of 
Hammer magazine. The 
film was first released on 
VHS video in the UK by 
Lumiere Pictures on 27th 
February 1995. 


Left: one of (he 
film's toOfiy cards, 
issued alongside 
front-of-house 
sails for cinema 
promotion. 
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he Americans took the first potshots at Hammers's third Egyptian 
adventure. Reviewing in Variety on 29th March 1967, 'Beig’ wrote: 


“Although macabie sequences create some tension and splash a lot of gore, dialog, 
characterisations and plot have little to recommend them. With lack of name marquee 
value pic would seem to have no place to go except bottom half of double bills . . . 

Michael Ripper does the best job as the harried, Ineffectual stooge ... and Roger Delgado 
and Catherine Lacey have a good time as the seedy mystics . . . Maggie Kimberley has an 
arresting face, but acting by her, Andre Morell, [John] Phillips, David Buck and Ellrabeth 
Sellars in the lead roles ate unimpressive. Granted, they had little to work with ...” 

Michael Ripper would be quite chuffed by the praise awarded him personally. 
“1 got good notices for that here; they said that it didn't usually happen that 
pathos was brought into a horror film." Nevertheless, the critics were pretty 
scathing about the film's overall lack of merit; for example, Britain’s Monthly 
Film Bullelin said the following June: 

‘Stilted rehash of the old avenging mummy routine, brightened from time to time by 
Catherine Lacey as a toothless hag cackling Imprecations Into her crystal ball (in a salon 
more redolent of the Earls Court Road than mysterious Egypt). The rest of the cast huff 
and puff over their moribund lines, and the plot contains no surprises." 

However, films and Filming's Richard Davis received the film rather more 
charitably. Volume 13, number 11, August 1967: “If we must have more 
mummy's shrouds, this one is as good as any, and better than most." He 
found Gilling's script "amusing, and directed with style, thus perpetuating the 
argument in favour of the the writer-director." Catherine Lacey was again 
singled out for her “dazzlingly virtuoso performance, complete with foaming 
lips,” and he drew particular attention to Chris Barnes's sharp editing: 

‘One eternally valid precept which the Hammer people have learnt at last Is the Increased j 
effectiveness of horror which Is Implied but not stated. Thus the murder of the Andre 
Morell character is particularly well cut. We never see it, and the horror of the scene 
gains Immeasurably, because we see bits of the top of hIs - mutilated - head, we hear the 
sound track, and Imagine the rest from the reactions of those who discover the body . . . 

Here the mummy Is a little too strong-arm and thick-ear - too much like Oddjob or 
someone. Still, Smersh could go to Ancient Egypt for new recruits; James Bond meets the 
Mummy? Ho, hum, I suppose It's only a matter of time." 
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amused and contented gaze, produces 
an unforgettable effect. 

The closing scenes bring the 
interesting, if slightly confusing, 
revelation that Haiti is not so 
implacable after all. Confronted with 
Claire, she offers her - perhaps out of 
a kind of sisterly feeling among 
clairvoyants - the chance of a 
reprieve. All three female characters 
in fact seem to have some form of 
second sight, looking serene and 
composed beside their frenetic and 
visually impaired menfolk. This 
intriguing twist on the old theme of 
‘female intuition’ is finally left 
hanging, but was to be picked up five 
years later in Seth Holt’s beguiling 
Blood from the Mummy's Tomb, in 
which a visionary female character 
takes centre stage and the masculine 
bandaged avenger is, perhaps not 
before time, removed from the picture 
altogether . . . 




E ven among Hammer enthusiasts, The Mummy's Shroud is not a 
well-regarded film. It’s true that the hackneyed ‘avenging mummy' 
plot Is given to us straight, unadorned with any of the colourful 
elaborations that partially enlivened Hammer’s 
previous entry. The Curse of the Mummy's Tomb 
(1964). But director John Gilling brings all his 
characteristic visual flair to the humdrum subject 
matter and when there are lesser productions 
bearing tbe Hammer name, it seems churlish to 
vilify a film as unassuming and modestly effective 
as The Mummy’s Shroud. 

The film’s regrettable features are easily 
enumerated. A good eight minutes are Irrelevantly 
spent, before the credits even roll, recounting the legend of Kah-to-Bey. 
Not only are these scenes accompanied by a seemingly interminable 
narration, they are also a classic case of Hammer attempting to stage 
events which the budget simply cannot encompass. The time would have 
been more profitably spent on Sir Basil's spell in the 
Mezzera asylum, which as the film stands, is clumsily 
consigned to reported speech. 

The hero and heroine are not at all suggestive of 
1920 and the latter gives such a strange performance 
one is unsure whether she’s cleverly depicting a 
woman overburdened by her clairvoyant powers or 
whether she's simply concentrating on hitting her 
marks and remembering her lines. Roger Delgado, on 
the other hand, seems to know exactly what he's up to 
but overdoes it to a maniacal degree. And Hasmid's 
unlimited access to the museum strains credulity to 
breaking point, as does that establishment’s lax 
attitude towards the upkeep of its exhibits - with 
hardly a glass case in sight and cleaners making free 
with feather dusters over priceless artefacts. 

But compensations aren’t hard to find either. There 
are beautifully layered performances from Michael 
Ripper and Elizabeth Sellars, a powerful one from John 
Phillips and a brilliantly outrageous one from 
Catherine Lacey, who was simultaneously contributing 
a truly terrifying turn to Michael Reeves’s The 
Sorcerers. There’s a particularly stylish-looking mummy 
- though one wishes the zipper down his back wasn't 
visible in the climactic scenes - and it's also nice to 


AI>ove all there are 
the murder seciuences, 
which av« briskly and 
brutally staged and 
which work inventive 
variations on the 
classic 'he’s behind 
you!’ routine. 


see an ordinary class of mummy for a change, they’re generally high 
priests or princes. Above all there are the murder sequences, which are 
briskly and brutally staged and which work inventive variations on the 
classic ‘he’s behind you!’ routine. 

A succession of visual conceits - with Prem reflected in a crystal ball 
for Sir Basil, in developing fluid for Harry and only hazily visible to the 
myopic Longbarrow - succeed in making an unusually solid and brutal 
mummy into an almost oneiric figure, the embodied conscience of his 
victims. Though the script originally called for Preston also to see Prem as 
a reflection, the finished film wisely has him not 
see the mummy at all - after all the insensitive 
‘unseeing’ Preston has no conscience. His death 
though seems curiously lenient after the 
elaborate sadism lavished on the others. Sir 
Basil’s murder, in particular, is positively 
disturbing. As the camera takes an ominous tour 
of the grim ornamentation of Haiti's den, Prem 
makes his entrance deep in the background and 
a lurid light simultaneously picks out a grinning 
skull in the foreground - a particularly apt memento mori since Sir Basil's 
own skull is about to be crushed to a pulp. Andre Morell's moving 
portrayal of Sir Basil’s utter helplessness and despair, supplemented by a 
revoltingly evocative soundtrack and a long-held close-up of Haiti’s 
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“I see deatH ...” 

HAITI: You will soon be dead. Then 
you can rest. Death can be sweet. 

The Mummy's Shroud (1967) 

Sweet death ... I pray for it because 1 

Screenplay by John Gilling 

am old and tired. You pray because 
you are sick. There is nothing left for 

An the run from the police after 

V escaping from Mezzera’s lunatic 

you but death. 

asylum, cursed archaeologist Sir Basil 

A figure emerges from behind a veiled 

Walden (Andre Morell) is lured into 
the home of the mystic Haiti (Catherine 

alcove. 

Lacey) and her son, the Keeper of the 
Tomb, Hasmid Ali (Roger Delgado). 

HAITI: My son, Hasmid. 

Haiti consults her crystal ball for an 
indication of Sir Basil's eventual 

SIR BASIL: Your son! 

fate . . . 

HAITI: He will tel! you. 




Tk Mummy’s Shroud 

I 

compiled hy 

Alan Barnes - T/ie Slorv, in Produclion. 
rbe Scripl. Cdsling. Sbooling, On Reli'usc, Conimcnl 
and Classic Scene 

lunalhan Rigby * The Choraclers and Crliiijue 




HAITI; You are Sir Basil Walden. I am 
Haiti. 1 tell your fortune. Haiti, the 
greatest fortune-teller in the whole of 
Egypt. I look into the crystal - so . . . 

She looks into the crystal and cackles 
with delight. 

HAITI: I see death. You are going to 
die very soon - but not the way you 
think. 

SIR BASIL: Let me rest, please . . . 
give me somewhere to rest. 
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HASMID: The Spirit of the Tomb will 
journey from death into life. He 
will punish you for what you have 
done, and one by one the others will 
follow you. 

HAITI: It is in the crystal. 

SIR BASIL: Help me, please . . . 

HAITI; It is in the crystal. Soon the 
Spirit will move. 1 can see him now. He 
is dead, but he has the power to move - 
and kill ... *1* 
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Michael Ripper, for instance, whom I put into Hammer's A Case for 
PC 49. Later - dissatisfied with the organ interludes in cinemas - 1 
dreamt up something called Scenes in Harmony." These were visual 
Interpretations of passages of classical music - "I even got paid for 
most of them" - and this led in 1935 to a position as set dresser, 
prop buyer, editor and assistant director at Highbury Studios. 

"That was my first ‘inside job’ as it were, and in 1937 1 joined 
Gaumont British and inherited the Ace Cinemagazlne series from 
Andrew Buchanan." 

Scores of advertising, educational and documentary films 
followed, some of which, like War Without End. Student Nurse and 
Sports Day. made a sizeable impact. In the latter, Searle gave an 
early break to the teenage Jean Simmons: "a sparkling little 
personality sent to me by the Aida Foster agency. Sydney Box had 
seen Student Nurse at the Dominion and in 1946 - my big break! - 
asked me over to Riverside Studios to direct A Girl in a Million 
with Hugh Williams and the lovely Joan Greenwood. After that 1 
was asked by James Carter - art director for Sidney Box - to do 
Things Happen at Night, an adaptation of the stage farce The 
Po/tergeist,” It wasn't long before the newly-formed Exclusive 
sought him out . . . 

"I don’t know how Jim Carreras and Tony Hinds got hold of me 
- they’d seen my pictures, I suppose. 1 was invited to meet them at 
the Albany which was my club at the time. Prior to that they’d 
used Godfrey Grayson: we alternated for a while. The first one I 
did for them - and this was where we went into the new technique 
of shooting entirely in 

“He was a great salesman, 
was Jim, bit of a villain but I 
loved him. He was kind and 
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sociable and that’s why he 
was such a success.” 


country houses - was 
Celia. This was during 
Exclusive’s stay at 
Dial Close in 
Cookham Dean - a 
big old house set in 
lovely grounds. The 
script was by a chum 
of Jim’s called Colonel 
Rawlinson . . . How 

the hell do 1 remember all these names . . ? We had to re-write it 
with the knowledge of what rooms we had available. There was a 
lot of what I call ‘carpentry’ - adjusting to 
the circumstances. It was great fun really: 
jolly hard work but very rewarding. It was 
a marvellous school for the artists, for 
everybody really, because you had to make 
do with every damned thing and think on 
your feet." 


R elatively little Is known about the early days of 
Exclusive/Hammer's post-war production. Francis 
Searle, one of the company's most Important directors 
from this time, shares some memories and a few sherberts 
with Jonathan Rigby . . . 

I II ■ I here Hammer is concerned, you must remember that I’m 
llljll a good ten years older than 'Tony Hinds, Jimmy Sangster 
UU and the rest, so I was never quite in their ball game. 1 
■ I mean. I’m 83. 84 now ..." Reminded that he’s listed in 
■ I reference books as having been born in 1909, Francis 
Searle thinks for a moment, then laughs. “Oh, that’s 86 then, isn’t 
it? Bloody hell, that’s right." 

Apart from a certain imprecision regarding his age. Francis 
Searle is as sharp, spry and charming an octogenarian as you 
could wish to meet. Born in Putney, he first worked as a dog’s body 
for his uncle’s plaster-decorating firm. Refurbishing some of outer 
London’s picture palaces provided a strong imaginative stimulus. 
"That’s where I got the bug, 1 suppose. I certainly wasn’t keen on 
following my father and brother into dentistry." After spells as an 
analytical chemist for the Columbia Gramophonic Co. and as a 
dance band drummer, he joined the repertory company at Bexhill 
Pavilion. “Another dog’s body, of course - doing posters, going on 
stage occasionally, a hundred and one things. But it was the smell 
of the thing - like being in a film studio - and once it’s there you’re 
hooked. Some of the actors I met there I employed later on - 
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Starring in Celia was the late Hy Hazell 
(born Hyacinth Hazel O’Higgins), who 
stands at the head of what subsequently 
became known as 'Hammer glamour’. “Hy 
was an Associated British girl. Jim, in those 
days, was dealing with ABC a lot - he was 
very friendly with them. I can imagine how 
it went, no doubt over a few sherbets. He’d 
go to them with a subject and say. ‘Who’ve 
you got, and how much?’ He was a great 
salesman, was lim, bit of a villain but 1 
loved him. He was kind and sociable and 
that’s why he was such a success. He very 
seldom came into the studio - he didn’t 
want to get involved so long as the stuff on 
the screen looked all right. But he had 
charisma, a great personality. Tony Hinds 
didn’t interfere either. He was very 
sympathetic - a clever bloke and very easy 
to work with. He was particularly good at 
vetting scripts and so on. Mind you, I was 
very surprised when I heard through the 
grapevine that he’d turned to scripting 
himself. Similarly with jimmy Sangster, who 
became a writer of some consequence. He 
was my teaboy at first and eventually 
became first assistant. He married 
Exclusive’s hair dresser Monica Hustler, 
didn’t he? First marriage, anyway. He was a 
nice bloke, too.’’ 

Exclusive’s spell at Dial Close was not entirely welcome to local 
residents. "Yes, we caused a bit of a stir at Cookham Dean. We 
weren’t very popular. In fact, I only did that one film at Dial Close; 
Tony had found Oakley Court by then and, before the whole 
operation shifted over to Down Place, we’d also use the big room 
there from lime to time. You couldn’t fly anything so the most 
difficult part was finding sufficient settings to keep the picture 


moving, otherwise it’d become a bore. I couldn’t bear people just 
standing about spouting dialogue, as if it were a play. I'd start by 
marking all the action out - an idea I pinched from Val 
Guest! - and that tended to be a great help to the 
technical crew. In those circumstances - working in 
confined spaces trying to make something that cost 
nothing look like a hundred dollars - a director couldn’t 
go around shouting and blaspheming and having his 
bloody arms about. You really had to nurse the artists 
along. You can get cooperation without recourse to 
abuse, which unhappily was at one time a hallmark of 
film directors. And so as not to meet up cold on the set, 
we had read-throughs for the artists at Hammer House 
[the company’s headquarters in Wardour Street, 

London]. You had to instill a feeling of professionalism 
into the thing, rather than having people just walk into 
rooms at Cookham or at Bray and say to themselves. 

‘Oh Christ - is this a picture or what?’ Sometimes the 
read-throughs were very useful: if somebody turned out 
not to be right, I’d change the artist. 

“Well, after Celia I suppose I was judged satisfactory 
and I was kept on for three years. Then, of course, there 
was a run of The Man in Black, Someone at the Door. The 
Lady Craved Excitement . . . Mike Medwin - lovely fellow 


EXCLUSIVE FILMS LIMITED 


A tea^reafc d/scussto/i at Oakley Court during production of 1950's The lady Craved Excitement. 
From left to right: sound mixer Edgar tttter, sound camera operator Gordon Everett, first assistant Jimmy 
Sangster, second assistant Biti Shore, continuity Bene Gtynne, hairdresser Monica Hustler, camera operator Peter 
Bryan, assistant cameraman Jack Howard, lighting cameraman Jimmy Harvey, boom operator Percy Britten, 
actress Thelma Grigg, director Francis Searle and actors Michaei Medwin and Danny Green. 


Hy Hazel! strings Michael Medwin along in The Lady Craved Excitement. 
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Afeow; Herben Lom 
as ford inl951's 
Whispering Smith 
Hits London. 



Exclusive Use 
Ballroom For 
Musical Scenes 

SHOOTING commences on Monday 
ai the Hotel dc Paris, Bray, when 
Exclusive begin their current production, 
“ The Lady Craves Excitement,” co- 
starring Hy Hazell and Michael Medwin. 
The main ballroom of the Hotel is being 
used as Carlo’s Club and will be the scene 
of revelry by night, as is usual with 
cabaret clubs of this type. 

Carrying coals to Newcastle will be the 
construction crew who are transporting a 
prc-fabricatcd bar from Oakley Court 
Studio, where it was built, to the Hotel de 
Paris Ballroom, where it will be put to 
practical use to give the authentic club 
atmosphere. 

During the four days there the Unit will 
be shooting, the story introduction and all 
musical numbers will be covered. 

Well remembered for his work with the 
B B.C. during the war, Jimmy I>yrcnforth 
has written special lyrics for the musical 
numbers. On Monday these will be re- 
corded and discs cut for the playback. 
The music will be provided by the 
Melachrino Orchestra. 

Director Francis Searle is now in the 
final stages of pre-planning and will have 
the same talented Unit with whom h^ 
worked on “ Someone At the Door.*^ 
Screenplay is by John Giliing, Francis 
Searle and also Edward J. Mason who 
was responsible for the radio series. 


The Cinema, 1950. 


- was in those last two. Another regular of mine 
was Sid James. We became great buddies 1 
remember getting him out of trouble one day 
when he had a raging toothache. We were out 
together so I took him to my brother at Putney 
and got him to see to It!" 

The Lady Craved Excitement also marked the 
Hammer debut of Andrew Keir. “He was the 
one with the beard wasn’t he? He was fine. He 



had his beard pulled by Hy Hazell in the 
cabaret sequence, I remember. This was at the time when 1 was 
living down at the studio. 1 was using the Hotel de Paris in Bray 
quite a bit and I thought, T wonder if 1 can persuade them to let 
me use their ballroom for the cabaret scenes?’ Which 1 did - it 
gave enormous production value to the picture because 1 wasn't 
normally allowed to build anything except within the confines of 
the rooms available. A couple of flats and a door and a few 
pictures and there was your set!" 

Searle finished 1950 with The Rossiter Case, which featured 
another regular in Sheila Burrell. "She played darts in that with 
the young Stanley Baker. He was on fifteen quid a day at that stage 
- the going rate!" Baker also turned up briefly (delivering the milk) 
in Cfoudbursf, which saw Searle entrusted with the first in 
Exclusive’s ambitious package of more high-profile projects with 
imported Hollywood stars in the lead. Robert Preston was the first 
such import; Richard Carlson in Whispering Smith Hits London, the 
second. Cloudburst also marked the beginning of Hammer’s famous 
tenure of Bray Studios. “Oh, Down Place was marvellous. When 
we first went there it was a store for an army kit - bloody near 
breaking down the celling, in fact, George Davis was the owner, a 
very big name in Aspro and very fond of his Ouzo, God, we never 
left the damned place sober! As a matter of fact, I lived there for 
two years which was very convenient. I’d get out of bed, go on the 
set give the set-up and then go back for breakfast!" 

Searle’s next Hammer project, however, was filmed not at Bray 
but in Manchester. "John Blakeley and limmy Brennan of the 
Manchester Studios did a deal with Jim on Never Look Back. We 
had the entire Old Bailey set in that. It came up from Denham on 
three low-loaders I think, and it was a bastard to shoot into 
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'John Blakeley and Jimmy Brennan of the Manchester Studios did a deal with Jim on Never Look Back, We had die entire Oid Bailey set in that. ’ 


because of all the different eye-lines. Mind you. Connie Willis - 
one of the ace continuity girls at that time - was a great help on 
that one, It was Tony Nelson Keys’s first Hammer assignment, in 
fact. Hammer were after a production manager so I asked Tony if 
he’d like to do it. That was a nice picture - I don’t mind that one!" 

Searle’s final credit for Hammer came in 1956 with the short 
subject, Day of Grace, in which Hammer regular George 
Woodbridge had a leading role. "George was a lovely character. I’d 
read a little story in Argosy - real old sob stuff. Jim liked it too so 
off 1 went. George, who lived at Staines but whose family were 
based in Exeter, found this lovely farmhouse at Barnstaple. Very 
good surroundings, but there was a 
bloody great hill to get up - I'd 
forgotten ! had to get the generator up 
there! This was when we entered into 
the period of what they laughingly 
called Hammerscope. It had been 
cobbled together by George Hill, the 
king of camera gear in Wardour Street, 
but oh dear oh dear, talk about string 
and elastic! We put Hammerscope into 
this pokey farmhouse and we thought, 

‘Christ, where do we put the lights and 
the microphones?’ But we got round it somehow and all went well 
- until it broke down altogether. For the last couple of days I was 
left with one lens - a 50mm lens, if you please. It was bloody 
murder. Fortunately I'd done my interior shots, the big scenic stuff, 
already. But the film went on at the Pavilion and was quite a 
success . . .’’ 

By this time, of course, Hammer had turned their attention to 
Gothic horror under the direction of Searle’s friend Terence Fisher. 
"Dear old Terry . . . The jars we’ve had together! He virtually took 
over when I packed up with Jim Carreras. When the horror films 
came along it was a different ball game, you see. I didn’t go for it 
at all. A lot of the so-called horror things were so bloody shallow, I 


really couldn’t enthuse. Technically they were bloody good - they 
just weren’t my cup of tea. The early ones were certainly 
impressive - I don’t know if later they cut their budgets or what. 
The usual story: you get started and then you have two or three 
days cut off and you still have to pound away at it. Very unfair. 
They wouldn’t ever give the creative side much of a chance.” 

Between making The Curse of Frankenstein and Dracula for 
Hammer, Terence Fisher had teamed up with Searle to form Delta 
Films. ‘T'd been doing a couple of things for Douglas Fairbanks 
Presents. The young Christopher Lee was in one of them, I recall, 
Terry did a few of those too - in fact, we all had a go! We had a 
subject called Kill Me Tomorrow, 
which I quite liked, and we got Pat 
O’Brien for the lead, Terry was 
directing and I produced, though I had 
to direct all the location work. Terry, 
the old bugger, didn’t like that side of 
it; he liked to be all cosy sitting in his 
chair. So I was left with all the airport 
stuff. I was a bit unlucky there!” 

Kill Me Tomorrow also featured a 
couple of imaginative casting choices. 
’“I was persuaded, I don’t know by 
whom - I expect I was in my cups or something - to cast the boxer 
Freddie Mills, forgetting that Pat O’Brien was supposed to knock 
him out! Terry said ‘What the bloody hell have you done here 
mate?’ He got round it though. A happier choice came about 
because Terry and I used to go to a club in Swallow Street. One 
night there was this teenage character prancing around on the 
stage and since there was a juke-box sequence, Terry turned to me 
and said, ‘Weil what about him?’ That was Tommy Steele’s first 
break.” 

Searle maintained contact with Fisher over the years. “As a 
matter of fact, I went to his funeral and apart from family, Tony 
Hinds and John Redway - Terry’s agent - we were the only other 


“When the horror films came 
along it was a different ball game, 
you see. I didn’t go for it at aii. A 
lot of the so-called horror things 
were so bloody shallow, I really 
couldn’t enthuse.” 
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coloured type indicates a Hammer film 


1946 

1947 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 


1963 

1966 

1968 


1969 

1970 

1971 


A Girl in a Million *■ 

Things Happen at Night * 

Celia * t : The Man in Black * t; Someone at the Door * t 
The Lady Craved Excitement * t; The Rossiter Case * t 
Cloudburst * f; A Case for PC 49 * t; Whiipcring 
Smith Hits London * t 
Never Look Back * t; Love's a Luxury * t; 

Double Identity *• t; Bulldog Drummond * 

Murder at 3am Wheel of Fate ’If ❖ 

Pro^le *: A Ydnfe in Ermine; associate ❖ 

Stolen Assignment ❖; One Way Out * 

The Gelignite Gang *; Day of Grace * ❖ 

Kill Me Tomorrow co- *, ❖; Undercover Girl * 

Murder at Site 3 * Music with Max Jaffa * 

TYouble with Eve *■ t; 

Ticket to Paradise * ❖ 
freedom to Ote * 

Emergency ❖; 

Gaolbreak * ❖; 

Dead Man’s Evidence * ❖; 

Might of the Prowler * 

The Marked One ¥ 

Miss MacTaggerf Won't lie 
Down * ❖ 

Talk of the Devil * ❖; 

Gold is Where You 
Find It * ❖ 

The Pale Faced Girl * ❖; 

If All Goes to Show * ❖ 

A Hole Lot of 7>ouble ¥ ❖ 

A Couple of Beauties *■ ❖ 


people there. Oh, and 
Thorley Walters. It was 
a bit sad really.” 

Searle's remaining 
work in second features 
was decorated with 
appearances by 
Hammer names like 
Barbara Shelley 
(Murder at Site 3), 
Robert Urquhart, Vera 
Day and Hy Hazell 
(Ticket to Paradise). 
Colin Tapiey 
(Emergency), Carol 
White {Gaolbreak), and 
William Lucas {The 
Marked One). “By the 
sixties the second 
feature market was 
drawing to its end so I 
had this idea for a 
series of half-hour 
comedy shorts, all of 
which had a circuit 
release. Barbara Mullen 
was in the first one, 
Miss MacTaggart Won't 
Lie Down; the next one 
was Talk of the Devil 
with Suzan Farmer and the late Tim Barrett, a light comedian in 
the Medwin mould. There were six in all, 1 think. We had ten days 
on each and 1 had to make them for 12 or 13,000 quid - not a lot 
of money even then. I don't know how the hell we did it, I really 
don't, because they had to have, if not quite the standard of a first 
feature, they had to have that look about them. Same as shooting 
in the houses for Exclusive - they had to have a ‘look’. ” 

Before the shorts and despite his former qualms, Searle had 
almost ventured into the horror genre. A script by old Hammer 
colleague Peter Bryan came his way. "The finance for The 
Projected Man was nearly 
there and we’d even begun 
building sets at Shepperton 
when, at the last minute, a 
major investor pulled out. 

Several years later I had a 
cal! from a chap at Film 
Finances and was presented 
with the script and, if you 
please, my own bloody 
budget for it. I was asked to 
produce, but they wanted to 
use a brand new director and 
make it at a very small 
studio, Merton Park. 1 wasn't 
happy with that so I was 
dropped. 1 didn’t like the end 
product much - it didn’t have 
the terror in it that I wanted. 

I still have my original 
drawings of the man’s 
distorted face. But that’s just 
the business. It was just one 
that didn’t come off. If you’re 
an independent, you have to 
do so much work before any 
money comes up, and quite 
often you sweat yourself 
silly for nothing.” 

Thankfully, the same 
couldn’t be said for his 
pioneering work at 
Exclusive, which helped lay 
a formidable foundation for 
the company’s subsequent 
success. *1“ 
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ROBERT PRESTON <» 



COUN TAPLEY SHEILA BURRELL HAROLD LANG 


C ontinuing our examinations of fiims from the 
Hammer/Exciusive canon, Jonathan Rigby 
looks at 1951's Cloudburst 


The Story 

1 946. John Graham, formerly a colonel in the Resistance movement and 
now head of the Foreign Office's cipher section, owes his life to his 
pregnant wife Carol, who worked alongside him during the War. One night in a 
country lane, Carol is run down by a speeding Buick. John struggles with its 
occupants - Mickie and lorna, who are on the run from a robbery and murder 
in Windsor - and in his eagerness to escape, Mickie reverses over Carol's body. 
John enlists the aid of former Commando friends to trace ex-boxer Mickie. 
Having tortured Lorna's Acton address out of him, John runs Mickie down and 
reverses over his body. The police recover a clue in the form of a sentimental 
coded shopping list, which is referred to John himself for decoding. Inspector 
Davis is quickly convinced of John’s guilt but unable to arrest him for lack of 
hard evidence. Having tricked Lorna out of a police car and run her down, as 
he did Mickie, John is about to take a suicide pill when Davis restrains him. He 
goes quietly. 



/oudburst started life as a play by Leo Marks which !’d seen at the 
L' Richmond Theatre and liked a lot," recalls director Francis Searle. “We 
got the go-ahead from Jim Carreras to do a script and because Leo had never 
done a screenplay before, he and I bashed the thing out between us at my flat 
in Thayer Street. I had the foreknowledge of where it was to be shot so 1 knew 
the limitations we had to budget for. Now, Jim at that time was just embarking 
on his tie-in with American interests." 

James Carreras’s associate In America, Alexander Paal, liked the script, and 
a deal was duly set up with Exclusive. For a time though, the protagonist's 
attempted suicide seriously offended Stateside sensibilities. “I don't know how 
that was resolved." admits Searle. “We just went ahead and shot it." This dis- 
agreement probably accounts in part for the nine minute discrepancy between 
the American and British running times of the completed film. 
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Distributed by Exclusive (GB). United Artists* (USA) 
'A Rudolph Monter presentation 
Certificate ‘A’ 

Length 8, 283 feet 

Duration 92 minutes (GB), 83 minutes (USA). 



From left to right: star Robert 

Preston, mter Leo Marks, "When Cloudburst was finally accepted.” Searle remembers, "1 was called in 

director Francis Searle and [,y jjj„ gj, j gji^gj jf j Robgft Preston. I said 'Of course I do. Rides round 

Alexander Paal. horses, shooting everybody.’ ‘Well.’ said Jim, 'you’ve got him.’ Long 

pause . . . ‘You’ll love him - You’ve got to!’ And as a matter of fact, 1 did - he 
was great. He was given a lavish reception at the Savoy and later on Leo and I 
would go up to his suite there, and Leo would gel the blackboards out and teach 
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him coding and all that Leo had been very high up in coding analysis at Baker 
Street during the war, you see.” 

For his part Preston considered the role of lohn Graham “as good as any- 
thing I’ve had." His first glimpse of Bray Studios came as something of a shock, 
however, as Searle vividly recollects. “It was left to me to take him over to 
Down Place. We arrived at the studio and he seemed a bit subdued, so I said 
‘Well Bob, here we are - this is it.' He said, 'Erm is this the prop department,' 
and I said, ‘No mate, this is the studio!’ ” After the initial shock, Picture^oer 
reported that Preston was "tickled by the studio out Windsor way . . . Why 
build phoney Interiors in a studio when you can film the real thing?” he asked. 
“It’s different and refreshing after Hollywood. I wouldn’t have missed it.” 

Trevor Howard had been top of Searle’s list of likely John Grahams. "That 
was who Nora Roberts and I had in mind. Nora did ail the casting on these pic- 
tures, by the way - never mind what it says on the credits. But I thought Bob 
put in a good performance. I thought, once we’d slowed down his delivery a bit. 
It was Alex Paal who brought Bob over, though the pair of them didn’t get on in 
the slightest Paal was on the set quite a lot and, having been a stills man in 
America, proved to be a bit of a thorn in the side to my lighting cameraman 
Jimmy Harvey." Despite such friction, the unit was a close-knit one: an in-joke 
in the finished film testifies to this. A blackboard in Graham’s coding head- 
quarters is riddled with names like Searle . . . Sangster . . . Bryan . . . Paal . . . 
Hammer . . . 
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'That was my 

The five-week shoot began on 8th January 1951, and the script’s emphasis 
on road accidents necessitated not only Hammer’s first attempt at back projec- 
tion but also, according to the director, a cost-conscious approach to car hire. 

“That was my bloody motor car, the white one! They wanted a good-looking car, 
and mine was the best - also the cheapest. It was a lovely Vauxhall drop-dead 
coupe. What we used to call the Flying Banana. One day I went out to the car 
and they’d taken the bloody windscreen out. They’d cannibalised my car for the 
sake of the so-called back projection, which was done in an upstairs bedroom 
with the film projector churning out the background from the next room. But all 
was well in the end, and I expect I got a tenner for my trouble." 

The supporting cast included 27-year old Scots actress Elizabeth Sellars, 
whose only other Hammer credit was The Mummy’s Shroud - coincidentally the 
last film Hammer made at Bray whereas Cfoudbursf had been the first. Sellars 
remembers Francis Searle being very supportive - "especially when I was run 
over in the pouring rain!" Second female lead Mary Germaine was an American 
choice and not approved by the director. New Zealand born actor Colin Tapley 
had just returned from fifteen years in Hollywood, eleven years on he would be 
re-united with Cloudburst crooks Sheila Burrell and Harold Lang in Hammer's 
Paranoiac. Lang, a familiar face in British cinema’s underworld, died in Egypt 
in 1971 and is fondly remembered by Hammer fans as the dubious character 
horribly liquidated in a hospital elevator in The Quotcrmoss Xperiment. 

On the film’s appearance in July 1951, Picluregoer drew attention to 
“restrained, sincere work by Robert Preston [which] is given excellent support 
by Colin Tapley . . . while Elizabeth Sellars introduces considerable charm 
during her brief appearance,” and characterised the whole as a "sombre British 
melodrama.” Kinematograph Weekly called it a “First-rate British attraction 
[which] evenly balances fabulous rough stuff with touching emotionalism . . . 

There is nothing ’four wallsy’ about Cloudburst, it keeps well on the move and 
stages its spectacular homicidal highspots in the open.” Originally to have been 
distributed in the US by Eagle Lion Classics, the film was taken over by United 
Artists and tradeshown in New York in January 1952. “Theme is a familiar 
one,” mused Variety, “but this version has sufficient variations to help balance 
off the triteness of the basic plot . . . Story is slow in getting underway, but once 
the groundwork is established the script develops ample suspense. Preston's 
portrayal of the avenger is a finely restrained one.” 

If the four-word review in Monthly Film Bulletin - “Violent and implausible 
thriller” - had a whiff of condescension about it, infinitely worse was in store 
for screenwriter Leo Marks when he created focus puller Mark Lewis, a 
character who makes John Graham’s complexities seem run-of-the-mill. This, of 
course, was in Michael Powell’s extraordinary Peeping Tom. 




B efore Winner. Bronson and Death Wish there came Searle, Preston and 
C/oudburst. Glib as this observation might seem, there’s no mistaking a vein 
of brutality and sadism in C/oudburst, struggling for expression behind the 
familiar facade of cosy post-war Englishness. The film tells a particularly cruel 
story and garnishes it with some unexpectedly nasty details. 

John Graham is a highly unusual hero, for a start. Even before his fateful 
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encounter with Lorna and Mickie a visiting dignitary looking over Graham’s 
work at the cipher section observes that he needs some rest and that; "your 
work’s driven you batty." His war experiences have clearly left him 
disillusioned, to put it mildly, yet the force of this is demolished by making the 
character a Canadian. Graham’s gallows humour is mordant and quietly 
subversive in a peculiarly English way- and Robert Preston can’t quite catch 
the tone, allowing some of Graham’s most revealing statements to go for almost 
nothing. What he conveys very well though - once kitted out in avenging 
trench-coat and trilby - is Graham’s unswerving dedication to his own brand of 
vigilante justice. He permits himself a few moments of moral confusion 
nonetheless, particularly in some tense encounters with Inspector Davis built 
along classic 'cat and mouse' lines. Here, with urbane investigator quizzing 
equally urbane suspect, the Inspector states the film's awkward theme as 
baldly as possible. “You’ve broken so many codes, you shouldn’t have broken 


the moral code too. You've done wrong and you know it. It's our job to catch, 
those people; it’s our job to punish them. It’s our job now to punish you." 

Davis himself, mind you, is hardly your standard-issue police inspector, 
being more in the tradition of the gentleman-amateur. Colin Tapley’s 
supremely civilised performance makes the most of the script’s wittiest lines. 
Other characters too, are gradually revealed to have unexpected agendas of 
their own. Graham’s sister-in-law Peggy pulses prettily with unrequited passion 
to the young widower, while ex-Commando Jackie, in his adoration of his 
former boss, seems to have taken wartime ‘male-bonding’ more literally than 
the film could express in 1951. 

Director Francis Searle permits himself a leisurely twenty-five minutes 
before getting to the meat of the story. These opening scenes, which are frankly 
sluggish, at least have Elizabeth Sellars in them, introduced to us - appropri- 
ately enough for the wife of a cipher expert - while absorbed in a crossword 
puzzle. She gives a surprising degree of conviction to the clumsy but crucial 
line - “My hatred would overwhelm me like a . . . cloudburst.’’ Searle offers a 
number of luminous caressing close shots of her strangely beautiful face, and 
balances them later with a series of penetrating close-ups of Preston’s granite 
features, rendered frighteningly implacable by tragedy. 

The tragedy itself - a series of violent shots jaggedly intercut - is impres- 
sively and shockingly staged, but Graham’s subsequent confrontation with 
Mickie Fraser is even nastier. As Mickie is tethered to a post with wire that 
slices his wrists if he struggles, every bead of sweat on his face and every curl 
of cigarette smoke from his nostrils is illuminated by a single swinging light 
bulb, until Graham hauls him away with a particularly grim exit line: “1 want 
to give you a driving lesson." None of the three fatal ‘driving lesson' sequences 
are given to us graphically, though; instead, Graham is symbolically seen 
pushing a model car back and forth as he moodily contemplates his revenge. 
The final murder culminates in an almost comically outrageous tracking shot 
that hurtles, like the car, into Lorna’s hysterically screaming face. 

Searle redeems his slow start with these surprisingly savage ‘‘homicidal 
highspots” and, as an uneasy fusion of genteel English psycho-drama with 
hard-boiled American revenge thriller. Cloudburst remains curiously 
compelling. -J* 
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Dracuia Prince of Darkness 

Lumiere Video 

Sell-through relensc 27th February 

T he official sequel to Hammer's seminal 1958 Dracuia - if you’ll 
excuse the sublime and inveigling The Brides of Dracuia (I960), 
Droculfl Prince of Darkness sees Hammer's numero uno vampire 
reprise his role - albeit in a hissing, non-speaking performance 
which barely covers half the film's running time. 

Disregarding the opening minutes which merely repeat Dracula's 
climactic confrontation between the arch vampire and Van Helsing, 
Terence Fisher reinforces his role as Hammer's prime mover with 
this expertly crafted vampire feature. In much the same way that 
Jorge Grau’s T/ie liv/ng Dead at the Manchester Morgue (1974) 
introduces a succession of seemingly minor but disquieting images, 
Fisher's film also accumulates a series of insinuating details, from 
the portentious warning uttered to a group of English travellers: 
Helen (Barbara Shelley), her husband Alan (Charles Tingwell), 
Charles (Francis Matthews) and his wife Diana (Suzan Farmer) to 
on no account stray into the Carpathians to visit Castle Dracuia, to 
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the eerie sight of a driverless carriage which immediately transports 
them to the said danger area. 

Their arrival and subsequent reconnaissance of the opulent 
castle finds the dinner table set for four guests and their luggage 
deposited in the appropriate bedrooms with only the skulking 
servant Klove (Philip Latham) to greet them. This subtle opening is 
then graphically devastated by Klove’s subsequent sacrifice of Alan 
- strung upside down and his jugular slashed, as the crimson liquid 
bleeds onto Dracula’s ashes below - so resurrecting the Count. 

From here on in, the remainder of the film concentrates on the 
efforts of Charles and the commanding Father Sandor (Andrew 
Keir) to save both themselves and Helen and Diana from the 
vampire's fatal caresses - culminating with the inventive demise of 
' Dracuia - immersed in icy running water with his face frozen in an 
expression of death beneath the cold ice. 

What Fisher excels in doing is building upon the intensely 
sexual appeal of Dracuia suggested in his original film - here the 
entranced Helen is literally transformed from a frigid, starchy figure 
into a voluptuous femme fatale - a low-cut dress and flowing locks 
replacing her hitherto firmly buttoned blouse and tied-back hair. 

This brazen sexuality isn’t confined to Dracula's victims, but 
also his would-be assailants given the decidedly phallic and 
over-zealous manner in which Helen is later staked, whilst being 
held down by a group of monks. 

The contrast between good and evil, sexuality and puritanism 
is impressively blurred by Alan’s death in what amounts to a 
ceremony of almost religious solemnity - as Klove performs a series 
of rituals in order to resuscitate his undead master in Fisher’s 
inversion of the Christian crucifixion and resurrection. 

Despite the formal absence of Dracula's arch-nemesis Van 
Helsing, Keir more than compensates in a bravura performance, 
combining religious faith with an all-powerful display of physical 
and mental strength. 

Although these graphic scenes perhaps grab the headlines and 
the viewer’s attention through their immediacy, the real power in 
the film lies in Fisher’s poetic sequences - the Count’s revival from 
within a mist-shrouded coffin, his hand clasping the edge to signal 
his reanimation, and Klove’s symbolic extinguishing of the four 
candles in the candelabra - a precursor to the subsequent attempts 
to snuff out four lives. 

This film’s release in a widescreen format, complete with its 
original trailer, only serves to further emphasise its impact as 
quintessential Hammer, quality horror and vintage Fisher. 
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The Mummy’S Shroud 

Lumiere Video 

Sell-through release 27th February 

A lthough director John Gilling produced some superlative work 
for Hammer with the atmospheric The Plague of the Zombies 
(1966), The Mummy's Shroud (1967) is merely a competent, if 
unimaginative, addition to Hammer’s cycle of mummy films which 
reached its apex with the comparative dynamism of The Mummy 
(1959) and the frisson of Blood From the Mummy’s Tomb (1971). A 
solemn and lengthy prologue delineating ancient Egypt almost 
threatens to burst into some kind of sub-Corry On film antic before 
the story unfolds in the 1920s - expedition to desecrate Pharaoh’s 
tomb - mummy’s curse is invoked - expedition members meet 
gruesome deaths at the hands of avenging mummy - ancient rites 
read from precious scroll (or shroud as here) revoke curse - end. 

Yes, it’s the same tired, formulaic plot which has permeated 
countless mummy films, not unlike the pedantic pacing of the 
creature itself as it shuffles interminably from victim to victim. 

This seemingly stilted threat, this lumbering presence, is a 
constraint which prevails throughout this particularly limited oeuvre 
save for the kinetic-paced but empty-headed thrills of the 
gratuitous explotationer Down of the Mummy (1981), 


“The spirit of the tomb will journey from death into life. He will 
punish you for what you have done and one by one the others will 
follow you” - or so intones the keeper of the tomb, Hasmid Ali 
(Roger Delgado) to Sir Basil Walden (Andre Morrell) after his 
expedition to discover the whereabouts of the mummified 
Kah-to-Bey. Sure enough, this portentious utterance soon begins to 
ring true as various expedition members meet untimely ends at the 
hands of the bandaged one. culminating with Walden’s own demise 
amid the incandescent red and green hues of clairvoyant Haiti’s 
(Catherine Lacey) spiritual lair. 

Although such scenes are handled with customary assurance 
by Gilling it’s the sub-plot involving the expeditions benefactor, the 
egocentric Stanley Preston (fohn Phillips) whose zest for publicity, 
superstitious fear and selfish character traits arc immediately at 
odds with Walden's heroism. In contrast we see Preston's wife and 
her cool-headedness and his son's willingness to endanger his 
own life in pursuit of the ancient killer. Eventually, Preston's 
repeated efforts to flee the carnage around him result in his own 
death whilst the others survive - fitting justice for such an 
unsympathetic figure. 

In amongst the otherwise formulaic scenario Gilling docs imbrue 
some of the mummy’s work with a certain gusto - his dispatch of 
the jittery Longbarrow (Michael Ripper), appropriately sees the 
helpless victim shrouded in bed linen before being violently thrown 
out of a top floor window to his death below. Other highlights 
include the climax which sees the mummy literally dissolve before 
our eyes - as the obligatory incantation is read aloud - the 
mummy’s bandaged form crumbling to skeletal dust, like the very 
sand it has been entombed in for so many thousands of centuries. 

Not one of Hammer’s most memorable horror entries then, 
although the long-awaited release of one of the company's 
least-seen films is certainly to be welcomed. 


Redemption Video 
Sell-through release 24th March 

espite being ver^' much a film for, and a product of. its time, 

- combining feminism and biack/whitc witchcraft of the 
seventies, George A Romero's intriguing Season of the Witch (1972) 
is a thoughtful essay in personal freedom and development. 

loan Mitchell (Ian White) has reached a period of (menopausal?) 
crisis in her life. Taken for granted by her work-immersed husband 
and seemingly no longer required by her maturing daughter. loan 
finds herself at both a personal and emotional crossroads. With 
time on her hands, and requiring physical and intellectual 
stimulation, Joan turns to a trendy young teacher Greg (Ray Laine) 
for the former and a 'local witch Marion (Virginia Grcenwald) for 
the latter. “I’m nutty enough to believe there’s something in it,” 

Joan comments on her new-found interest. 

Besides offering a revealing, if protracted, portrait of a bored 
and sexually-frustrated housewife and her attempts to combat this 
ennui, Romero’s film also impressively articulates the series of 
hallucinatory nightmares culminating with her fatally shooting her 
husband Jack (Bill Thunhurst) when he returns early from a 
business trip one night. 

By attempting, in effect, to demystify the beliefs and parapherna- 
lia surrounding the Black Arts, Romero treats his subject matter in 
a prosaic manner - reducing witchcraft almost to the innocuous 
level of a ladies' Tupperware party, successfully inverting the 
premise of Roman Polanski’s own witchcraft epic Rosemary’s Boby 
( 1 968). In Romero’s film witchcraft is seen as an avenue of escape 
for a lonely housewife and not an instrument of repression. 

Working almost exclusively as a cerebral horror film Romero's 
work is a departure from the physical manifestations of horror 
which proliferate in his justly acclaimed zombie film trilogy, with 
perhaps the most horrific aspect being how one intelligent individ- 
ual can become so alienated by her own social environment. 

As one of Romero’s own personal favourites amongst his work. 
Season of the Witch is perhaps best seen as being the precursor to 
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his similarly angst-ridden Martin ( 1 976), which in turn seeks to 
demystify the vampire myth by also placing the creature within a 
contemporary urban environment. 

Given the high-pressure lifestyles of the nineties and the 
inherent social constraints within society Season of the W/tch has 
in many ways transcended its feminist/witchcraft pre-occupations 
from the seventies, via its championing of personal and intellectual 
freedom - as resonant in the nineties as at any other time. 

The final images of loan’s initiation into the local coven are 
intercut with the prone, bloodied body of her husband and serve to 
reinforce the right of women to be the architects of their own 
destinies as opposed to merely being the lap-dogs of traditional 
male dominance - a point jarringly illustrated during one dream 
sequence as Joan is led on a collar and leash by her husband to a 
set of human dog kennels whilst he prepares to travel away on 
business. This is one lady who's definitely not for turning! 


Funny Man 

Polygram Video 
Rental release 15th March 

N ot just a British film, but a British horror film - an achievement 
in itself, Funny Mon also boasts one of genre legend 
Christopher Lee’s few horror film appearances in recent years. 

A witty and inventive film, signs of promise are certainly shown 
from fledgling director Simon Sprackling, although Lee’s 


proclamation that the film possessed “the most original screenplay 
I've read in 22 years" was surely over-generous praise. 

Lee’s character loses his ancestral home in a poker game to a 
typically superficial record producer Max Taylor (Benny Young), 
who immediately makes the place his home with disastrous 
consequences. His wife Tina (Ingrid Drop the Dead Donkey Lacey) 
and their two precocious children quickly meet suitably grisly ends 
at the hands of the titular jester - the Funny Man (Tim lames) - the 
joker in the pack and very much the wild card of this film. 

The remainder of the film comprises of a series of macabre 
vignettes betraying a decidedly EC Comics-influenced strain of 
black humour as a succession of cartoonish characters meet with 
ironic deaths. The Psychic Commando, Pauline Black from the ska 
band The Selector, suffers from the Funny Man’s own ectoplasmic 
materialisation - erupting from within her body a la 1986's 
Demons, the Crap Puppeteer (George Morton) is incinerated 
during one of his puppet shows, culminating with the grotesquely 
violent demise of the loutish Hard Man (Chris Walker) - a stiletto 
heel lacerating his face as the Funny Man ensures he “gets the 
point" - until the bloody pulp's own ironic epitaph of “Point 
taken!" is uttered. 

The Funny Man himself with his impish grin and fine line in 
trendy speak, rightly steals the show with Lee's appearance 
amounting to little more than a cameo. As for the film itself, it has 
a neat lone in depreciating humour and some original and 
outrageous set-pieces - check out the Funny Man’s 'sultry’ Marlene 
Dietrich impersonation as imagined by Russ Meyer, if you get my 
drift, but here also lies its main failing as its episodic structure 
somewhat dilutes the overall sum of these diverse parts. 

Director Sprackling certainly appears to have a bright future as 
the film’s haunting final frame confirms - showing the bloodstained 
figure of Max restrained to a chair in a church - a grotesque image 
filmed using oblique camera angles to produce a disorientating 
effect with surrealistic overtones. 

Definite signs of promise here that the struggling British film 
industry may yet spread new shoots of recovery into a hitherto 
barren m/l/eu. j- 
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^OY^ARD^AKER 


"I don't do things trivially. If a fellow is going to take a bloody 
great sword and heat it up in the fire and stick it on somebody's 
back, then that is what you see. It's not possible for me to do it in 
a superficial way." 

- Hof Ward Baker 


A Londoner born in 1916, Roy Baker began working for 
Gainsborough Pictures in 1934. He worked through a long 
• apprenticeship, learning his trade in a variety of roles and locations, 

^ culminating in his producing films for service personnel in the Army 

i. Film Unit during the War. 

’ In 1946, he joined the Rank Organisation. Early successes 

' included Morning Departure, a war film starring John Mills and 

■ Richard Attenborough made in 1949. The film Impressed a director at 

. 20th Century Fox who gave Baker a three-year contract in Hollywood 

directing second feature projects including Night Without Sleep with 
Gary Merrill, Inferno with Robert Ryan and the more up-market Don't 
^ Bother to Knock, in which Marilyn Monroe co-starred with Richard 

t Widmark. 

I, Returning to England and Rank in 1953, his career really took off 

*, four years later when he directed the classic POW film The One That 

j] Got Away, the true story of the only German soldier to escape from 

English confinement during the War. In 1958 he made A Night to 
■ Remember, the classic retelling of 

the Titanic tragedy starring Kenneth 
More. 

Further productions followed 
including The Singer Not the Song, 
which cast |ohn Mills as a Catholic 
priest in Mexico tormented by a 
homosexual outlaw played by a 
• leather-clad Dirk Bogarde. Flame in 
■ the Streets, The Valiant and TWo Left 

Feet preceded stints as a television 
!* director on The Saint, The Human 

' Jungle and Gideon’s Way in the 

early sixties. 

In 1967, ten years after the 
success of Quafermass 2, Hammer 
completed Nigel Kneale’s trilogy 
with Quatermass and the Pit. Val 
Guest was unavailable to direct, so 
Baker (who by now had added the 
'Ward' to his name) returned to 
cinema. The Anniversary, a black 
cotfiedy adapted for the screen by 
jimmy Sangster and starring Bette 
Davies followed in 1967. The 
original director, Alvin Rakoff, had 
left the project at Davis’s Insistence. 

Baker took over and got on well 
with the star, having become friends 
with her in Hollywood. 

Moon Zero IVvo, a brave attempt 
by Michael Carreras to broaden Hammer’s output to take in a 
science-fiction western, was Baker’s next project for the company. 
i It didn’t prove to be one of his favourite films. "There were all sorts 

. of things we couldn’t do." he later said. "We never had the time, the 

money or the patience.” 

He remains similarly disparaging about his next assignment for 


Hammer - 1970’s Scars of Dracula. Warner Brothers/Seven Arts had 
pulled out of backing the Hammer film so EMI stepped in on the 
proviso that budgets had to be cut. Despite this, Baker was able to 
realise a few new ideas; having Dracula crawling along the castle 
wall like a bat was perhaps the 
most striking. 

In the same year’s The Vampire 
Lovers Hammer depicted on-screen 
sex with undertones of lesbianism. 
Baker’s professional handling of 
Iddor Gates’s script nevertheless gave 
the film an air of respectability. The 
strong cast - which included Peter 
Cushing, Douglas Wilmer and George 
Cole - and bigger budget, backed by 
American International, pulled the 
production around the less 
experienced cast, This was Ingrid 
Pitt’s first starring role and she gave a 
first-class performance. 

The introduction of outside produc- 
ers Brian Clemens and Albert Fennell 
(of The Avengers fame) resulted in the 
daring Dr Jekyll t& Sister Hyde. Baker 
skilfully directed Clemens's script of 
Jack the Ripper-style murders, Burke 
and Hare - who in reality had never 
been to London - and the real twist of 
Jekyll turning into the stronger and 
more dominant Miss Hyde. 

Baker's last film for Hammer was 
The Legend of the 7 Golden Vampires. 
Kung-fu films from Chinese producers 
like the Shaw Brothers and Cathay 
Films were big business thanks to the 
charismatic Bruce Lee. This film’s production was deeply problematic 
but despite the arguments, 7 Gofden Vampires - scripted and 
produced by Don Houghton in association with Vee King Shaw - was 
a dynamic action film with a new twist on the vampire legend. 

Baker’s other genre work included films for Milton Subotsky’s 
Amicus - Asylum, And Now the Screaming Starts (both in 1972) 

and Vault of Horror in 1973, 

It was for Subotsky that he 
made his last film to date, 
1980’s tongue-in cheek The 
Monster Club. 

His more recent television 
work has included episodes of 
The Minder. Danger UXB, 
Fairly Secret Army and the 
acclaimed series The Flame 
Trees ofThika. 
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left; 4tfi July 1967, antJ production of The Anrirersary is interrupted by Sette Oaws’s celebration of Independence Day. Director Roy Ward Baker looks on. 
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“I think the films succeeded because 
for those days they were constdered 
somewhat ‘way out.’ " 

- John Cilling 


John Gilling at 
work, and relaxing, 
during production 
ofThe Plague of 
the Zombies in 
summer 1965. 


B orn in 1912. John Gilling left 
school aged 15 and took work as a 
petrol company clerk. At 18 he 
travelled to America, taking various 
jobs - dish-washing and car-park 
attending included - until he finally 
broke into films as a bit-part actor 
and stuntman. He returned to 
England to work for his uncle as an 
assistant director, later serving as a sub-lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy from 1939 to 1946. 

Leaving the Navy, Gilling embarked on a writing career 
when he sold his first screenplay. Black Memory. More 
scripts followed before he directed his first film. Escape from 
Broadmoor, in 1947. He later directed and produced the last 
of Arthur Lucan’s long-running Old Mother Riley films, Old 
Mother Riley Meets the Vampire. The film, which holds the 
distinction of being the first British vampire movie, was 
released in 1952 and also starred Bela Lugosi. 

The first script Gilling submitted to Hammer was for a 
Dick Barton feature in 1950, but the project was shelved 
following the tragic death of star Don Stannard. Gilling also 
turned in a screenplay based on a popular and long-running 
radio show; The Man in Black, which starred Valentine Dyall 
and Sydney James. Filmed at Oakley Court by director 
Francis Searle, Gilling’s script was a four de force of murder, 
insanity and terror, perhaps the first of Hammer's 
psychological thrillers. Another screenplay followed - an 


intelligent adaptation of the jack the Ripper story called Room fo Let, 
based on Margery Allingham’s BBC play. 

Gilling’s Hammer screenwriting continued with The Lady Craved 
Excitement, Wings of Danger (directed by Terence Fisher) and 
Whispering Smith Hits London. The last film, however, saw a rift 
develop between Gilling and Carreras who told the writer he'd never 
work for the company again. 

Towards the end of the fifties. Gilling joined forces with producers 
Robert S Baker and Monty Berman to form Triad Films, one of the 
few set-ups to offer Hammer any serious competition in the Gothic 
horror stakes. Perhaps the best-regarded TViad production was 1959's 
The Flesh and the Fiends. This powerful film, which starred Peter 
Cushing as Dr Knox and George Rose and Donald Pleasence as 
bodysnatchers Burke and Hare, once more drew director Gilling to 
Hammer’s attention. 

He returned to Bray Studios in 1960 to direct The Shadow of the 
Cat, an atmospheric thriller about a cat that wreaks vengeance upon 
its mistress’s killer. The film’s production was sub-leased by Falcon 
Films, one of Hammer’s subsiduaries, and crewed by Hammer staff. 

Following 1962’s The Pirates of Blood River Gilling re-established 
himself with the company, although possibly strained his relationship 
with star Christopher Lee. "Pirates, which was supposed to take 
place somewhere in the West Indies, was shot at Bray Studios and 
Black Park in Buckinghamshire," he recalled. “I don’t think Chris Lee 
has ever forgiven me for having him wade the river. It was very cold 
that year." 

1963’s The Scarlet Blade ("my favourite action film") was followed 
by The Brigand of Kandahar (1965), both from his own scripts. 

In 1964 Anthony Nelson Keys gave Gilling qp 
original story submitted by J. Llewellyn Devine 
called The Gorgon. Although Gilling reworked it 
into one of his best scripts for Hammer, he felt the 
finished film, directd by Terence Fisher, was "quite 
abysmal". 

1966 saw the release of the ‘Cornish Classics’: 
The P/ague of the Zombies and The Reptile - two 
films directed with great class using original scripts 
by Peter Bryan and John Elder respectively. Gilling 
had complete script control and re-wrote the two 
features as he filmed them back-to-back. 

John Gilling’s last film for Hammer was 1967’s 
The Mumm/s Shroud, a modest killer-on-the-loose 
picture notable for being the last production 
Hammer mounted at Bray. 

Gilling emigrated to Spain in 1970, and after 
some time writing, travelling and painting came 
out of retirement to script and direct his final film, 
La Cruz Del DioWo (The Devil's Cross) in 1974. He 
died in Madrid on 22nd November 1984. 


An impromptu script conference c(urin| production of The Shadow of the Cat at Sray Studios. 

From left to right: Freda Jacfison, producer Jon Pennington, director John Gilling and Andre More//. 


The German press tKOk for 
The Reptile. 
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B om in 1911 , Valmond Guest is one of Britain's most versatile and 
accomplished film-makers. On leaving school he decided to indulge 
his interest in cinema by becoming an actor. Warner Brothers signed 
him to a contract showing a confidence he did not share. He quit a 
few years later, "before anyone found out how bad I was." 

Guest then pursued a career in writing, and as well as his freelance 
work became the London editor of a magazine called The Hollywood 
Reporter. He came a cropper dismissing one particular film with; "If I 


couldn't write a better picture than that with one hand tied behind 
my back I'd give up." The film’s producer was Marcel Vamel, who 
challenged him to try just that. Picking up the gauntlet he went on to 
collaborate with Vamel on some of the classic British comedies of the 
thirties and forties. Highlights from his career during this period 
include the eight Will Hay films he co-scripted, beginning with 1936’s 
Windbag the Sailor and including 1937’s classic Oh Mr Porter. 

Following Vamel’s death in 1947, Guest continued directing 
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successful British comedies. Indeed, his 
first venture for Hammer Films was the 
1954 adaptation of the radio show Life 
with the Lyons, a brash comedy about an 
American family living in England. The 
film was a success. In 1956 Guest directed 
The Lyons in Paris. One year later the two 
films were cobbled together and re-cut to 
make I5-minute episodes for children’s 
matinee consumption. 

Guest next directed Hammer’s very first 
colour productions, 1954’s Men of 
Sherwood Forest and Break in the Circle, 
before helming The Quatermass Xperiment 
(1955), at this stage the company's most 
important film. Although initially uninter- 
ested in tackling the project, the original 
BBC script proved to be tempting and 
along with Richard Landau, he adapted 
Nigel Kneale's original three-hour teleplay 
into an 82-minute feature. “If I was going 
to do it," he now remembers, “I was going 
to do it almost factually, as a newsreel or 
reportage. No science-fiction film had been 
done like that before." In 1957 he applied the same chilling verite 
approach to Quatermass 2. the impressive sequel. 

Despite scoring a massive success with their own The Curse of 
Frankenstein in 1957, Hammer continued to produce television 
adaptations. As well as the Quatermass films they re-made The 





Today's Cinema, 1961. 


Abominable Snowman, scripted by Nigel 
Kneale and based on his BBC teleplay The 
Creature. Guest directed this thoughtful story 
of the search for the legendary Yeti. 

In 1958 Hammer departed from their 
increasingly successful Gothic horrors to depict 
another type of horror - Japanese war 
atrocities. The Camp on Blood Island was 
scripted by Joseph Manchip-White and 
directed by Guest. "The script hit me like a 
hammer," he later said. “I knew that this was 
one film I just had to make." The film opened 
in April 1958 - the same time as Guest’s 
comedy Up the Creek. "This picture was one of 
Hammer’s biggest money-makers” he recently 
recalled, “and at that time I was my own 
competition because Up the Creek was playing 
at the Warner Theatre while The Camp on 
Blood Island was at the London Pavilion at the 
same time. They were both blockbusters." 

Terence Fisher had now become Hammer's 
premier Gothic director and Val Guest had 
emerged as the company’s top action director, 
consolidating this in 1959 with the striking 
Yesterday’s Enemy. Originally produced as a 
BBC television play in 1959. Yesterday's 
Enemy, written by Peter R Newman, was a 
controversial production showing that British 
soldiers too were capable of committing ^ 
atrocities. The film caused quite a stir on its 
initial release and now, 36 years later, still 
manages to shock. 

In 1954 Guest wrote a screenplay about a 
Fleet Street reporter who discovers that the 
Americans and Russians have simultaneously 
exploded nuclear bombs, dislodging the world’s 
axis and sending it hurtling towards the sun. 

The Day the Earth Caught Fire was rejected by 
just about every major film company. 

Eventually, in 1961, Guest and British Lion 
co-financed the film which proved to be one of 
the year's biggest money-spinners and winner 
of the British Academy Award for best picture. • 

Val Guest scripted and directed two more 
films for Hammer during this period, a crime- , 
thriller starring Stanley Baker, Hell is a 
City, and a murder-thriller starring 
Claude Dauphin and Diane Cilento, 

The Full Treatment. 

Although it would be another eight 
years before he returned to Hammer 
with the Oscar-nominated When 
Dinpsours Ruled the Earth, Val 
continued writing and directing films 
and television programmes. His work 
during this period included being one 
of the six directors of the 1967 James 
Bond spoof Casino Royale. 

His later television work encom- 
passed episodes of Space; 1999, The 
Persuaders, The Return of the Saint 
and Sh/l/ingbury Blowers - a precursor 
to Shi/fingbury Tales. 

Although he currently lives in Palm 
Springs California. Guest’s name 
recently became associated with 
Hammer again when the company 
bought the rights to re-make The 
Day the Earth Caught Fire. ’}* 


JVext montlT Who Were 
Hammer? looks ut tlic enreers 
of Don Sharp, Pvtcr Sascly 
and Seth Holt. 
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